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POETRY IN WORLD WAR II * 


In time of war and with the “paper shortage” become a publisher’s 
best friend, it is encouraging indeed that poetry is published at all. 
Nevertheless, at least fifty percent must be credited to the small, non- 
commercial publishers whose efforts, however sporadic, are the slender 
life-line by which poetry survives in this country both in and out of war. 
From a winter’s batch of sixteen volumes of poetry (one, to be sure, 
from Ireland, and two or three of proportions so slender that volume is 
an unsuitable term), seven come from the non-commercial firms of New 
Directions and The Cummington Press, and one from the press of The 
Sewanee Review (the republication of the Devlin translation of St. John 
Perse’s Pluies, together with the French original). It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Tate will continue to utilize the facilities of The Sewanee Review 
as an independent publishing instrument in addition to its welcome la- 
bors in the periodical field. 


* Selected Poems. By Rafael Alberti. Translated by Lloyd Mallan. New Directions. 
50c. American Citizen. By Kay Boyle. Simon and Schuster. 50c. The Way of Life 
According to Laotzu. An American Version by Witter Bynner. The John Day 
Company. $1.00. Poems, New and Selected. By Richard Eberhart. New Directions. 
50c. Flight into Darkness. By Ralph Gustafson. Pantheon. $2.00. Thirty Poems. 
By Thomas Merton. New Directions. 50c. Poems from Ireland. Edited by Donagh 
MacDonagh. Dublin: The Irish Times. 7s. 6d. Nevertheless. By Marianne Moore. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. Three Russtan Poets. Selections from Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Tyutchev in new translations by Vladimir Nabakov. New Direc- 
tions. 50c. Rains. By St.-John Perse. The French poem with an English translation 
by Denis Devlin. The Sewanee Review. $4.00 and $2.50. A World Within a War. 
By Herbert Read. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. The Phoenix and the Tor- 
toise. By Kenneth Rexroth. New Directions. $2.50. The Winter Sea. By Allen 
Tate. The Cummington Press. $5.00 and $10.00. New Poems 1944, Edited by 
Oscar Williams. Howell, Soskin. $3.00. The Wedge. By William Carlos Williams. 
The Cummington Press. No Price. Moderate Fable. By Marguerite Young. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc. $2.00. 
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But whatever the auspices, it is a happy season when collections 
from three of our most distinguished poets appear simultaneously. To 
those of us who follow closely the poetry appearing in the reviews and 
little magazines it will prove a disappointment, perhaps, that there are 
so few new pieces to be explored in the volumes from Miss Moore, Mr. 
Tate and Dr. Williams. However, the very fact that one has known 
these poems both in their original appearance and in subsequent an- 
thology encounters speaks well for the quality of fresh pleasure to be 
derived from a current re-reading. In addition, and this is no negligible 
merit, one sees the recent work of each poet in formal context, bounded 
by his own own good and bad effects, and offset by the special quality 
inhering in his peers. 

Looked at this way, it becomes evident that Miss Moore and Dr. 
Williams, both of one generation, are more alike than either one of them 
is to Mr. Tate. Dr. Williams started out as an Imagist, became an 
Objectivist, and just now represents no school. Miss Moore, although 
never of a school, by her affiliations with the old Dial was exposed to all 
the diverse poetic influences circulating there in the teens. In the work 
of Dr. Williams and Miss Moore, both so individual in idiom, there 
is represented an almost complete technical break with the past. Each 
speaks a speech peculiarly his own, and yet curiously related to the other’s. 
Just as it is almost impossible to discern “influences” on Miss Moore, 
so it is difficult to relate Dr. Williams’ work (from 1915 on) to any poetic 
current, past or present. Yet what both have in common has already pro- 
duced effects in modern poeiry, at times openly emulated by younger 
poets and more often absorbed by them as part of the dominant poetic 
climate. Both poets have been concerned essentially with a desire to 
create a fresh language. Both have derived much sustenance from 
American, as opposed to English, speech rhythms, and often, as well, 
from a specifically American vocabulary. Both, in spite of their so dif- 
ferent temperaments, are, at bottom, concerned with linguistic invention 
as an end in itself. This, obviously, does not imply that they say nothing. 
Language always has to mean something even when, as so often in Miss 
Moore’s and Dr. Williams’ poetry, it means only itself. 

Among other things, both Miss Moore’s and Dr. Williams’ use of 
the title of a poem as its first line (see her The Wood-Weasel or Dr. 
Williams’ Another Year) underlines their common notion of the poem 
as a formal integer where even the title is integral to the pattern rather 
than, as with most titles, a comment upon it. At the moment, to be sure, 
Dr. Williams seems to be getting away from this practice while Miss 
Moore is now more dependent on Dr. Williams’ old habit. They are 
friends, and there is no reason to think they do not learn from one an- 
other. Compare, for example, Miss Moore’s The Mind Is An Enchanting 
Thing 
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[It has memory’s ear 
that can hear without 
having to hear. ] 


with Dr. Williams’ Writer’s Prologue to a Play in Verse, in which he 
tells the audience: 


We are not here, you understand, 
but in the mind, that circumstance 
of which the speech is poetry. 


It is interesting, too, that the quality of precise visual observation 
in Miss Moore’s poetry, commended by Mr. Eliot a decade ago, is un- 
diminished and, although still primarily attached to animal objects as 
“an object of release,” it now takes jaunts into terrain so foreign as 
A Carriage from Sweden, where Miss Moore charmingly confesses: 


They say there is a sweeter air 
Where it was made, than we have here; 
a Hamlet’s castle atmosphere. 

At all events there is in Brooklyn 

something that makes me feel at home. 


And, similarly with Dr. Williams, who has long enjoyed a reputation 
for writing about flowers with special authenticity (see Mr. Wallace 
Stevens’ praise on this subject), he continues to employ a subtle precision 
in observing flowers which, like Miss Moore’s quaint animal notations, 
carries imperceptibly into a world other than flowerly: 


Out of fear lest the flower be broken 
the rose puts out its thorns. That is 
the natural way. 


There is in both Dr. Williams’ and Miss Moore’s recent poetry an 
observably heavier reliance on rime, both end rime and internal rime. 
This is but the continuation in Miss Moore of a practice she was com- 
mitted to, but less habitually, in her earlier writing. I think sometimes, 
particularly in her use of end-rimes, there is a wrenching of customary 
pronunciation which is a bit irritating. This is because she does not rely 
on a regular metrical line, so that the rimes, which in conventional poetry 
merely (among other things) re-affirm the accent, here work against 
that regularity. Thus, in a passage like the following the end rimes are 
such only when the common pronunciation of one of the words is dis- 
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torted, or else if we stay by the usual accenting they are merely light rime 
effects: 


Like the gyroscope’s fall 
truly equivocal 


When this device is over-employed, there are disenchanting echoes of 
Mr. Ogden Nash’s eagles and sea-gulls. 

For Dr. Williams’ new interest in rime, see The Gentle Negress 
with its ballad-like scheme of end rimes, and also the more freely com- 
bined end and internal rimes in The Observer and Raleigh Was Right. 
Essentially, however, Williams’ preoccupations are the same. It has 
become a vicious critical cliche to identify his biographical provincialism 
with a parochial outlook in poetry. This is sheer nonsense. For if Dr. 
Williams’ medical practice has yieldéd some knowledge of a tough but 
vital humanity somewhat outside the sphere of, let us say, Miss Moore’s 
elegant, algebraic morality, it has in no way coarsened his ear or the 
fibre of his vocabulary. He is concerned ultimately (as are most good 
poets) with value, and his first value now, as always, is to: 


Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 
to strike, quiet to wait, 

sleepless. 


—through metaphor to reconcile 
The people and the stones. 
Compose. (No ideas 

but in things) Invent! 

Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the rocks. 


Allen Tate’s The Winter Sea, as different from Miss Moore’s and 
Williams’ work ag anything so like them in excellence can be, is, in 
my opinion, likely to be one of the influential poems of our time. Unlike 
Dr. Williams and Miss Moore, Mr. Tate, never wholly free from tradi- 
tion, has become increasingly obligated to it, but in a way which dis- 
obliges him of any debt which his poems do not fully pay. His knowledge 
of tradition and his influences are so happily assimilated into the texture 
of his own sensibility that they operate entirely by Mr. Tate’s will and 
not by their own. The measure of this kind of success can be best sug- 
gested by comparison: Yvor Winters, for example, like Mr. Tate has 
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been increasingly attracted to tradition, but in his work one is conti- 
nually harassed by involuntary recalls, by the consciousness of the skele- 
ton of the past providing the structure for the poet’s exploration of the 
present. In Mr. Tate’s poetry the influences operate only as qualities, 
not as models. Thus, one is barely conscious of the Dante influence in his 
Seasons of the Soul, but it is there in the deeply religio-ethical purpose of 
the poem as well as in the implied descent of the poet into his own hell. 
Again, the influence of the pervigillium Veneris (of which Mr. Tate has 
recently made a translation) is felt in the erotic elements present in the 
Seasons of the Soul as well as in its subtle use of refrain. Similarly, the 
mock-heroic epic, while not at all a model, makes itself felt in Ode To 
Our Young Pro-Consuls Of The Air in the deliberately heightened mock- 
allegorical language which raises the invective to dramatic irony. 


Mr. Tate, by the way, is the particular master of the satire. His 
essays in this form are vigorous, enormously witty, and, as in classical 
satire, full of honest prejudices. Two of the best are the Ode mentioned 
and the Hclogue of the Liberal and the Poet, in both of which the titles 
announce the satiric aim. Sonnet III (of More Sonnets at Christmas) 
and False Nightmare are more direct attacks on the things Mr. Tate 
despises : 


Give me this day a faith not personal 

As follows: The American people fully armed 
With assurance policies, righteous and harmed, 
Battle the world of which they’re not at all. 


and 


In bulled Europa’s morn 
We love our land because 
All night we raped her— 


The latter poem (False Nightmare), a telling although not altogether 
just indictment of Whitmanianism, is sure to be quoted by Mr. Tate’s 
enemies as evidence of his “reactionary” views. It is a bitter poem but, 
carefully read, as reactionary as Jeremiah. A reviewer of Mr. Tate’s 
poems has stated that it is hard “to know what he takes his stand politi- 
cally for, and not merely against.” I do not see that Mr. Tate, or any 
poet for that matter, has such a responsibility. But if we must know what 
he is for, what he is against is a very good index for finding out. 

Thus, Mr. Tate’s Seasons of the Soul, his most ambitious poem in 
this collection and, indeed, of his entire work, is a very sure guide to his 
beliefs although it merely poses a problem. But it is by the way in which 
a problem is framed that the nature of its solution is imp'ed. Let us 
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examine the frame. The scheme of this poem is simple: the four seasons 
correspond to the four elements of the ancients. Thus the chronicle is 
of the four ages of man in relation to the four aspects of the universe he 
inhabits. More specifically, however, it is modern man whose spiritual 
biography Mr. Tate records. Summer is the first season; the background 
is now: 


It was a gentle sun 

When, at the June solstice 
Green France was overrun 
With caterpillar feet. 

No head knows where its rest is 
Or may lie down with reason 
When war’s usurping claws 
Shall take the heart escheat— 


This suggests to the peet another summer (the summer of child- 
hood which is identified with the summer of classical antiquity in 
its clarity and innocence) when “The summer had no reason; / Then, 
like a primal cause / It had its timeless day.” 


In Autumn, technically perhaps the most interesting section, the 
surrealist device of a dream is employed within the strict stanzaic pat- 
tern to enable the poet to prophesy, as it were, a vision of his own old 
age, which is revealed to him as a trap. He is caught in a deep well, an 
empty house (the house of the past) peopled only by ghosts, his ancestors, 
who refuse to recognize him. The house of the past is not real, “The 
door was false—no key / Or lock . . . yet I could see / I had been born 
to it / For miles of running brought / Me back where I began.” 


From the frustration of this cyclical returning upon himself, the 
poet in Winter (a strikingly beautiful section) makes a plea for Venus 
to return to her element. Christianity (“the drying God above / Hanged 
in his windy steeple’) is dead and “No longer bears for us / The living 
wound of love.” And the pagan values are dead, too (All the sea-gods 
are dead). There is sex: “The pacing animal” who turns “The venereal 
awl / In the livid wound of love.” Again, a curiously effective surrealist 
image connects the general with the poet’s (man’s) particular plight: 
In a thick grove under the sea the poet seizes the branch of a madrepore 
from which a “speaking blood / (From the livid wound of love) / drip 
down”: 


We are the men who died 
Of self-inflicted woe, 
Lovers whose stratagem 
Led to their suicide. 
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I touched my sanguine hair 
And felt it drip above 

Their brother who, like them, 
Was maimed and did not bear 
The living wound of love. 


The living wound of love would seem to be suggested by the famous and 
controversial Proem to Lucretius’ De Rerum Naturae, in which the 
Roman poet, looking on a war-torn Italy, denuded of its produce, whole 
towns destroyed, calls upon Venus (as a fertility-principle) to inflict upon 
Mars the eternal wound of love (aeterno volnere amoris) and thus win 
peace and increase for the Romans. Here, the “eternal wound” becomes 
the “living wound,” and I take the implication to be that Love, growing 
from the livid wound of love into the living wound of love, is the only 
possible power which can rescue man from his otherwise maimed ex- 
istence. 

This reading, I think, is conflrmed by the next section Spring, a 
kind of liturgical chant (still within the framework of the ten line iambic- 
trimeter stanza) to the Mother of Silences, a figure who appears to suggest 
simultaneously the principle of the Virgin (the Mother, Life) and the 
principle of Death (the Mystery, the Inscrutable—the figure, significant- 
ly, never speaks). There is a certain obscurity about this symbol which 
is not altogether satisfactorily defined by the following passage: 


Come, mother, and lean 

At the window with your son 
And gaze through its light frame 
These fifteen centuries 

Upon the shirking scene 

Where men, blind, go lame: 


The figure of the mother here appears to refer to Saint Monica as she ap- 
pears in Book IX, Chapter X, of St. Augustine’s Confessions, in which he 
recounts “A Conversation He Had With His Mother Concerning the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Mother and son stand alone “leaning in a certain 
window, from which the garden of the house we occupied at Ostia could 
be seen”; and they catalogue a set of earthly conditions, which, could 
they be “‘silenced” would enable them to arrive at a kind of apprehen- 
sion of the “hereafter.” Soon after this talk (see Chapter X), Monica 
dies and leaves Augustine with a living wound too, “from having that 
most sweet and dear habit of living together suddenly broken off.” Thus 
the Mother of Silences is a particular mother (St. Monica), the Virgin, 
The Mystery and, through Augustine’s unmentioned wound, she also 
is identified with the principle of Love. Love, then, appears to be the 
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most luminous quality dominating the symbol; yet in this last section one 
feels that the possibility of regeneration through Love is reluctantly aban- 
doned and death is sought as the only certain kindness to which we can 
aspire. 

Seasons of the Soul is so shockingly rich in ambiguities within its 
strict metric that one cannot begin to exhaust the possible readings in 
so limited a space as I have at my disposal. It will bear much study and 
discussion. Interestingly, it has already begot a descendant. The last and 
posthumously published poem of the late John Peale Bishop is called 
The Dream. It is a re-telling in almost identical terms, but not nearly 
so effectively, of Mr. Tate’s Autumn. The poet, as in Mr. Tate’s poem, 
is in a house of “gloom” where “the long hall was populous with pale 
expatriates from the tomb.” The denouement is somewhat different from 
Mr. Tate’s, but in all other respects the poem is thoroughly derivative. 
I am willing to predict that this is not the only kind of influence 
Seasons of the Soul will continue to bring to bear upon other poets. 

Of the volumes by younger poets, Kenneth Rexroth’s and Thomas 
Merton’s seems to me the most interesting. Rexroth, once an Objectivist 
whose discipline in that ascetic aesthetic has not been wasted, emerges 
in The Phoenix and The Tortoise as a full-grown poet. His is one of the 
most intense poetic sensibilities I have encountered in recent years. His 
work represents a successful and rather unusual fusion of romantic and 
classical elements. For although Mr. Rexroth professes an almost Lawren- 
tian mysticism about love and sex, he expresses it in terms of an austerely 
disciplined verse. There is a genuine feeling for structure in his writing, 
manifested on the realistic level in his remarkable topographical know- 
ledge of the West and, technically, in his tightly knit but flexible linear 
movement (dominantly iambic tetrameter). 

His long title poem, The Phoenix and The Tortoise, is an ambitious 
and at times brilliant investigation of the roots of modern disorder in 
which the poet employs both institutional and mystical modes for arriv- 
ing at knowledge. How to bridge the gap from the universal to the par- 
ticular is his deepest concern: 


Value evolves in decision; 
History passes, pedetemtim. 
The results of decision dissolve. 
The assumption of history 

Is that the vehicle 

Of social memory is the State. 


The nighthawks cry in the saffron 
Twilight over the smoky streets 
Of Chicago. It is summer. 
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Victimae paschali, the wise 
Jubilant melody of the 
Easter Sequence breaks in the Mass. 


Mr. Rexroth does not, I think, finally succeed in bridging the gap. 
Instead, with an almost desperate religiosity he plunges into a passionate 
re-affrmation of the reality of the individual experience: 


. . . Babies are more 

Durable than monuments, the rose 
Outlives Ausonius, Ronsard 

And Waller, and Horace’s pear tree 
His immortal column. . . 


But although the paradox is not resolved, one feels that at the least there 
has been a thoughtful and moving consideration of its structure. 

As background to his analysis of man in modern society, Mr. Rex- 
roth has made some translations from Hellenistic, Byzantine and late 
Roman sources which strike me as remarkably fine. Although he says 
he has “tended to select those that best show forth a sense of desperation 
and abandon in the face of a collapsing system of cultural values,” I 
think his choice may have been partially motivated by the attraction 
which these unabashedly individualistic poems carry for his own tempe- 
rament. In any event, they are a tough, witty group translated in a 
manly, free-speaking idiom which make them remarkably immediate 
while, at the same time, effectively suggesting the qualities of the orig- 
inals. How much a good writer can profit from this kind of activity is 
rewardingly illustrated in Mr. Rexroth’s The Advantages of Learning 
and in poem XV, suggested by several poems of Pliny and Lampridius. 

I have not been previously acquainted with Thomas Merton’s work 
and the introduction has been a pleasure. Still under thirty, Mr. Merton 
is now a Trappist monk living in Kentucky. Since many of the Thirty 
Poems here considered were apparently written while he was still a 
secular poet, it may seem post facto to speak of the prevailingly religious 
temper of his verse. Yet that is the particular quality of his writing, and 
it is a naive, child-like religious sensibility that is at work here, far- 
removed from the intellectual neo-Thomistic or mystical Kierkegaardian 
conversions so fashionable just now among our poets. One, of course, 
immediately seeks to compare his work with that of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, not merely because of the institutional framework within which 
both manage to produce original poetry, but also because like many 
poets of his generation Thomas Merton has been technically influenced 
by him. But cadences from Hopkins such as: 
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Oh, is there in this night no sound of strings, of singers? 
None coming from the wedding, no, nor Bridegroorn’s messenger. 


are really negligible when one recognizes them as the experimental play 
of an informed twentieth-century writer. What is far more profitable to 
consider than his occasional stylistic reliance on Hopkins is Merton’s 
so different perception of the religious experience. There is no Hopkin- 
sian torment here, no “wrestling with (my God!),” no painful joy in 
earthly beauty, but, instead, a clear, gentle, shining acceptance of the 
ordered, and ordering, peace of an old, comforting faith. Even Death is 
defeated and admits: 


Yet all my power is conquered by a child’s “Hail Mary” 
And all my night forever lightened by one waxen candle! 


Mr. Merton’s poetry is still uneven. He is most successful, I think, in 
his simpler devotional lyrics. In this category are the lovely St. Agnes: 
A Responsary, Dirge for the Proud World, and The Vine. When the 
religious vein becomes intellectualized, it results in strain and artifice, 
as in the metaphysical The Blessed Virgin Mary Compared to a Window 
in which the metaphorical structure (implicit in the title) is elaborated 
in nine rather tedious stanzas. 

“Metaphysical” poetry of another order is the predominant strain 
of Marguerite Young’s Moderate Fable. Let me confess, at the start, that 
my judgment as to Miss Young’s final worth is prejudiced by my dislike 
for her vocabulary. I should like to list a few of the terms which occur 
over and over again in the forty-three poems in this volume: “Essences,” 
“anomalies,” “nuance of spheres,” “the if—then relation,’ “mythos,” 
“fables,” “world—turning,” etc. In the realm of objects everything is 
white: “white ptarmigans,” “white rabbits,” “white herons,’ ‘white 
rats.” If things are not white, apparently they do not exist at all: there 
are “mental aples,” “mental snow,” and “spiritual leaves.” Occasionally, 
a few unicorns, giraffes, leopards, albino nuns, angels, planets and orbits 
get thrown in to lend a note of particularity. I hope I am not being 
unjust to Miss Young. A poet’s vocabulary is what he has to work with. 
I do not think that Miss Young’s, as it is now constituted, is a produc- 
tive one. 

Strangely enough, Miss Young’s poetry has been admired by some 
critics whose taste I often admire. I suspect the reason for this is that 
some persons are often falsely impressed by what passes in literary circles 
for “discipline” or “philosophical training.” Genuine “metaphysical” poe- 
try is not made by devouring the 17th Century religious poets nor by 
racing through Windelbandt’s History of Philosophy and a classical 
thesaurus. Even when a few syntactical twists from Wallace Stevens are 
added, good noetry is not the certain result. However, when Miss Young 
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manages once or twice to cut through her own customary verbiage, as in 
Voyager Man and The Long War, the fine results are entirely worth 
her effort. 


Ralph Gustafson, a Canadian, and Richard Eberhart, an American, 
both Oxford-trained and thus both indebted to the same cultural milieu, 
are yet quite unlike in what they do with their inheritance. Although 
they both are imitative, Mr. Gustafson being particularly obligated to 
Hopkins, Eliot, and the recent generation of Byronic wits in England, 
Mr. Eberhart more to Blake, Coleridge and the romantic tradition, their 
accomplishment is quite unrelated. I find Mr. Eberhart about the dullest 
reading of any recent poet and this in spite of the fact that he is obviously 
informed, refined and serious. But a dry eclecticism is not enough ma- 
terial for poetry. However, in the much-worked The Groundhog he sug- 
gests he is capable of another order of writing. 


As for Mr. Gustafson, his most notable quality is his unsureness. 
He is bad when he is pretentious, needlessly involved, and sentimental 
as in Mythos, Biography and in some of the love poems in Lyrics Un- 
romantic. Yet he can be very good indeed as in a deceptively simple 
lyric Prelude with its pure, strong colors, its short, vigorous line and its 
joyous, pagan physicality. He is also effective in a direct, driving way 
in the group called Sequence to War, for here not only is his feel- 
ing his own, but he also abandons the torturous Hopkinsian inver- 
sions. Here, his language, while somewhat inclining to the forensic, 
is bold, lively and masculine. Toponomy and Basque Lover are both 
entirely successful in this mode. I think that because he is intelligent, and 
because he has a basic fund of vitality which Mr. Eberhart, for instance, 
apparently lacks, that he will eventually do something more uniformly 
excellent than this first collection. 

With an aplomb that is as misleading as it is vulgar, the publishers 
of Oscar Williams’ New Poems 1944 tell us that it “is the most impor- 
tant of all he has edited and, therefore, the most significant anthology 
of verse in America.” This is equivalent to saying that Mr. Williams is 
the best editor in America, a claim with which I should like to take 
issue. As an anthologist Mr. Williams is several notches above the level 
represented by the. Moults and Boggses, but he is, nevertheless, in the 
class immortalized by E. E. Cummings’ “mr.u. who sold the many on 
the few.” This is precisely what Mr. Williams does, and among the 
many, he includes liberal selections of his own very poor poetry. Prac- 
tically everything that is of value in his book I have seen before in 
individual collections of the poets represented, in periodicals, or in other 
anthologies (some poems have had at least three previous publications 
before inclusion in a volume purporting to be “New Poems 1944”). The 
best poems, needless to say, are by Marianne Moore, Allen Tate (both 
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of whose selections I have discussed when dealing with their collected 
works), Wallace Stevens; and, among the Poems From the Armed Forces, 
the work of Vernon Watkins, the Welsh poet, and that of Reed Whitte- 
more, a young American whose previous work I have not seen. 

Mr. Williams’ standard for selection is interesting: “I picked from 
material available to me only such verse as gave me an emotional ex- 
perience.” What gives Mr. Williams an emotional experience is often 
very strange indeed. For aside from the “name” poets (where one can 
rarely go wrong) the poems he has chosen are often undistinguished, 
uninteresting, and sometimes downright trash. His extravagant praise of 
a young British pilot-poet, Timothy Corsellis, who met an early and 
tragic death in combat, has no location in the latter’s poems, which are 
very bad, but must, rather, flow from Mr. Williams’ peculiar notion that 
“the experience of active participation in the jeopardy of war does en- 
hance the validity of well-written verse.” If this is true (and a priori it is 
not), it is certainly not borne out by many of the poems he has included. 
The best war-poem in the book (Wallace Stevens’ Repetitions of a 
Young Captain) is by a poet who has not participated in “the jeopardy of 
War”; the best poem from the armed forces, Reed Whittemore’s A 
Winter Shore, has no connection with the war and was not, I am willing 
to venture, composed during Mr. Whittemore’s service. 

Kay Boyle’s American Citizen, a fifteen-page poem written about 
her husband who is serving overseas and dedicated to Carson McCullers, 
is one of the strange and embarrassing anomalies thrown up by the war. 
Embarrassing, coming from Miss Boyle, and strange, coming from her 
publishers. The emotions are tender, sincere, and admirable. We can 
all feel properly sympathetic for Miss Boyle’s and Miss McCuller’s (who 
figures as a character in the poem) plight. But the loose, rambling blank- 
verse line, the second-rate Whitmanianism and nationalism do not con- 
stitute poetry. I am a great admirer of Miss Boyle’s prose (that is, up to 
her Saturday Evening Post incarnation), and American Citizen merely 
indicates she should stick to it. 

From England comes war poetry of another order entirely. Mr. 
Herbert Read occupies a particularly useful vantage point in A World 
Within A War. He is a member now of that middle generation—then the 
young—who fought in World War I and “crawled out of that mess” 
with ‘“‘No visible wounds to lick-—only a resolve / to tell the truth 
without rhetoric / the truth about men / involved in the indignities 
of war.” But it is a resolve he wisely relinquished later on for: 


It is right to forget 

sights the mind cannot accomodate 

terror that cannot be described 

experience that cannot be exorcised in thought. 
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Now, in World War II, he feels an estrangement deriving not only 
from the fact that he is “no longer apt in war” but more importantly 
from the character of the twenty years’ interlude, an interlude centred 
about “our person, our world” but which is now revealed as “twenty 
years / without design.” And in part IV of the same poem, Ode (writ- 
ten during the Battle of Dunkirk, May, 1940), he sees with a quiet 
irony the character of the present: 


This is the hour of retribution 
the last farewell and the repetition 
of the fathers’ sacrifice. 


But along with others “who have put our faith / in the goodness of 
man / and now see man’s image debased,” he asks “Where can we 
turn for consolation?” And although he is not one of those “Happy .. . 
who can relieve / suffering with prayer /,” yet he is able to face his 
plight with a faith based upon the indestructibility of the individual self 
when it renounces “the unreal power of symbols / the false shelter of 
institutions.” In part VIII (a singularly fine lyric), the self, through 
nurture, is seen to flower in 


Reason and love 
incurved like a prow 
a blade dividing 


time’s contrary flow. 


Poetry a pennon 
rippling above 
in the fabulous wind. 


Mr. Read’s intellectual history as critic and poet is perhaps as well- 
known in this country as in his own. Once a Humanist, he is now identi- 
fied with the rather heterogenous group of intellectuals around the 
magazine Now, who appear to represent a position that may be roughly 
described as a kind of socio-ethical anarchism. The obligations of such 
a position are ones which Mr. Read has shouldered bravely, as can be 
seen from the poem I have discussed. Faith in the self, unbuttressed by 
faiths, for “to fight without hope is to fight with grace” (see To A Con 
script of 1940), is the austere and, one senses, somewhat bitter stand he 
takes. 

In the spare and beautiful title poem of this small volume, Mr. 
Read by means of a domestic parable restates the cyclical character of 
nature’s destructive raids on man. Those inside, “the houslings,” are 
symbolically equated with “the still heart [which] has grace” and which 
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suffers the depredations of the “world without” which is equated with 
nature. But in The Third the attractiveness of this view for Mr. Read is 
qualified (although, significantly, this is the least successful of his poems) 
by the recognition that “The world is not within us, we / In part are 
in some way without.” 

Mr. Read’s poems in time of war, by comparison with much such 
poetry, seem enormously balanced, grave and adult. His tone is sober, 
renunciatory (there are a few echoes of Eliot in the elegiac cadences), 
but always controlled and not evangelical. One feels an inevitability in 
Mr. Read’s present view (that is, given his history) which is supported 
throughout by the firm, pruned structure of his verse. He has, I feel, 
struck a rich if somewhat narrow vein in his owm poetic resources. 

Traveling west, we get in Poems From Ireland, a most provocative 
collection. It is not often that we get a chance to know what is happen- 
ing in Irish poetry and it is extraordinary, to say the least, that these 
poems represent a culling of the poetry published in the I7ish Times, 
during the last ten years, in its weekly literary page. That any newspaper 
could be persuaded to support poetry of such a high order for such a pro- 
tracted period is certainly remarkable in the light of American newspaper 
practice, where only the poetasters get a hearing. 


Perhaps the most important trend in Irish poetry is the one growing 
out of the changed educational emphasis in Irish schools where, as Mr. 
MacDonagh tells us, “The study of English literature . . . has become 
a subject with the same importance as French or Latin . . . and the 
majority of teaching is completely through Irish.” Because of this “many 
of the older poets and, most of the younger ones, are able to use Irish 
as a second language,” a facility which is illustrated by several poems in 
this collection. Whether this will develop into a new native poetry, even 
one so close to the scene as the editor dare not predict. 

I found that the most interesting poetry was about evenly divided 
between that responsive to the English poetic tradition and that in which 
the native cultural factors predominate. Of the former, Mr. MacDonagh’s 
own poetry is a very fair example. The Invitation or Torca Hill might 
have been written just as well by an Englishman (but not, to be sure, 
by one named Donagh MacDonagh!). Padraic Fallon’s Mary Hines 
(after the Irish of Raftery) is a brilliant and altogether captivating ex- 
ample of the “native” school. Its Irishness is not so much the effect of 
its materials but rather of its engaging speech rhythms by which the 
quality of conversation is carried even into descriptive passages. 

To return to the domestic scene, Denis Devlin, perhaps Ireland’s 
most gifted poet, although not represented in this collection because of 
his long absence from that country, has made a fine translation of 
St.-John Perse’s Pluies (Rains). M. Perse is indeed fortunate that a poet 
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of Mr. Devlin’s talents, equipped with a rich background in French 
culture, should have undertaken this task. M. Perse has not been too 
lucky in his other English translators. T. S. Eliot’s translation of the 
Anabase seems especially inadequate and the recent translation of Eloges 
by Mme. Louise Varese is only slightly better. Now, in Mr. Devlin, M. 
Perse has found all that a poet could wish for in a translator. 

Of course a translation can never hope to reproduce the phonetic 
effects of another language. M. Perse’s poetry has always leaned toward 
incantation and the exact quality of sound which lends support to such 
a habit cannot be duplicated in English. What can be reproduced, how- 
ever, are the structural aspects of song, as well as, to some extent, the 
connotations dependent on the total context. 

Although Rains is divided into nine sections, it can be roughly 
divided into two main parts. The structure of the whole is circular and 
the thin narrative element present in the Anabasis is here completely 
absent. The first half of the poem is a kind of diagnosis of the present. 
The poet, seeking to make a new poem, is thwarted, sterile, dry: 


On what new bed, from what stubborn head shall we 
ravish the valid spark? 


The City (the world) like the poet (man) is ill, decayed, suffering from 
drought. The poet appeals to the “Terrible Lord of my Laughter” for 
renewal. The second part opens with the coming of the rains. At first 
they are not sufficiently powerful to re-inform vitality into the dusty 
City, nor “human urgency” into the soul of the poet. The pleas of the 
poet to the Rains for a renascence through cleansing, obliteration and 
subsequent self-knowledge (as the moral spring for a new life) follow. 
In a passage that is peculiarly typical of the way in which M. Perse 
synthesizes the particular biographical circumstance of the poet with the 
condition humaine, he says: 


And new ideas come on account to the builders of Empires at 
their tables. A whole silent people rises in my phrases, 
in the great margins of the poem. 


And the same method is operative later in his imprecation to the Rains 
to: 


Winnow, winnow at promontories’ edges, the great ossuaries 
of the other war, the great ossuaries of the white man 
on which childhood was founded. 


VII is perhaps the most powerful section in this psalm-like poem. In it 
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the poet catalogues the cleansing he wishes the Rains to perform: 


Wash, O Rains!, the film from the eye of the man of good, 
from the eye of the right-thinking man; wash the film 
from the eye of the man of good taste, from the eye of the 
man of good form; the film from the man of merit, the 
film from the man of talent; wash the scales from the 
Great Master and the Patron of the Arts, from the eye 
of the Just and of the celebrity... . 


The itemization goes on mounting in fury and intensity until the very 
movement of the cadenced free verse lines (the irregular internal rime 
of the French adding to the musical beauty of the original) becomes 
in itself a stream of supernatural volume sweeping everything—history, 
civilization, man—before its violent erosion. 

It is this section, too, which again sanctions an interpretation of 
M. Perse’s work as allegory. For here, as in the Anabase, it is symbols 
for man’s fate that M. Perse manipulates. While on the surface seem- 
ingly the most recherche and esoteric of poets, he is acually very much 
and very passionately aware of the world now, and the world under the 
light of history. But unlike Mr. Rexroth, say, he sees no dichotomy be- 
tween man and society. Thus, in Rains the idea of a cleansing power is 
cherished as the hope of salvation both for the individual and for insti- 
tutions and the poem is, in reality, a highly particularized moral fable 
of our time. And the rains do cleanse and the City revives: 


It is desire again in the flanks of the young widows, young 
widows of warriors, like great urns resealed. 


But what are the forces in the moral world equivalent to the renewing 
powers of the Rains? It is here that the dialectic of the poem comes full 
circle. The correlative appears to be “the upheaval of the great surges of 
the mind, beset with new ideas from every side.” There is of course a 
kind of residual mysticism about this solution which suggests a compari- 
son with Mr. Read’s notion of the “self.” 

M. Perse’s residence in this country has been a great enrichment to 
our cultural climate. His influence on American verse is as yet not calcu- 
lable except in the work of Archibald MacLeish, who is clearly obligated 
to him (Conquistador provides the most instructive example). But that 
M. Perse’s increasing availability in good translation, as well as his own 
continued production, will soon bear fruit is inevitable. One hopes, how- 
ever, that he will not become a fetish in that child-like cultism which 
so often dominates American letters. In the meanwhile, to come to know 
him for his own sake and on his own terms is quite enough. 
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Of the othér translations, Mr. Bynner’s version of Laotzu is certainly 
the most convincing. The principles upon which his translation 
is grounded appear in every instance to be useful and justifiable im- 
provements upon previous treatments of this work, the best known of 
which in this country has been Arthur Waley’s. Mr. Bynner has striven 
for, and achieved, I think, a flexible, idiomatic tone which makes Laotzu’s 
Way of Life seem very close indeed to our own. 

Lloyd Mallan’s translation from the Spanish of Rafael Alberti seems 
very adequate. The most interesting thing in these poems is the parallel- 
ism in style, subject and value which can be traced between them and 
contemporary poetry written in English (on both sides of the Atlantic). 
Alberti’s work represents very, strikingly the internationalism in poetry 
officially fostered by movements like Parnassianism, Surrealism, Marx- 
ism, etc., and unofficially assisted by humble instruments like the radio 
and the motion picture. If any one wishes to check up on this, he will 
profit from and enjoy Sr. Alberti’s Steinian Buster Keaton Searches 
Through The Forest For His Sweetheart, A Full-Blooded Cow. And, in 
After the War (1936-38) he will find some very good, if very familiar, 
talk: 

Yes, after this disciplined disorder, this necessary haste, 
This urgent syntax in which I live, 

The precise word shall come back to me completely pure— 
The exact pure verb with the exact pure adjective. 


Of Mr. Vladimir Nabukov’s translation from Pushkin, Lermontov and 
Tyutchev the less said the better. I, of course, am not familiar with the 
originals and have no other translations against which to check his. 
Nevertheless the strained syntax, the faulty sense for connotation in the 
selection of English words and the triteness of the rhyming (especially 
in the Tyutchev poems) make me feel that his will not be the definitive 
English version of these poems. 


If one looks back upon these so happily unrelated volumes for ten- 
dencies or trends, one finds at least two which may bear some general 
definition. The most obvious trend discernible in this recent crop of 
poetry is the rather high percentage of foreign poetry being published 
here both in translation and in the original. This may be explained by 
the fact that the supply of the domestic product is at a low ebb (many of 
our young poets have been or are at war), but I do not think this an 
altogether satisfactory explanation. It is more likely that the presence in 
our midst of a large number of deracinated artists and intellectuals is the 
cause. Thus, St.-John Perse and Vladimir Nabukov are both emigrés 
living in this country. Rafael Alberti is an emigré from Spain now living 
in Argentina. Ralph Gustafson is a Canadian working in New York 
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for the British Information Service. Denis Devlin is an Irishman who 
has been serving as the Secretary of the Irish Legation in Washington 
for several years. All this cultural internationalism, while now in a rather 
scrappy, rag-bag stage (19th Century romantic Russian poets rubbing 
elbows with 3rd Century Chinese and 20th Century Frenchmen, etc.), 
is all to the good. The absence (as yet) of any officially-inspired cultural 
program is one of the healthiest things about it. To be sure, bad trans- 
lations of a handful of, say, Tyutchev’s poems will not do much toward 
extending our awareness, but it is just possible that out of a multiplica- 
tion of this random but vigorous sampling activity a more discriminating 
eclecticism may develop. Ever since the late thirties when so many emi- 
gré writers and a few emigré publishing houses -with remarkably high 
standards of commercial publication (Pantheon Books, L. B. Fischer 
and Co.) converged upon New York, this cultural internationalism has 
been intensified. On occasion, we have been taken in, of course. But we 
have profited too, although in just what degree it is, as yet, too early to 
know. 

The second trend, while less obvious, is even more interesting in its 
immediate significance. It is the poets’ curiously uniform tone in re- 
sponding to war. What is more, this similarity is spread over a range of 
three generations: William Carlos Williams and Marianne Moore, say, 
at one end, Allen Tate, Herbert Read in the middle and, at the other 
end, Ralph Gustafson, Kenneth Rexroth, Thomas Merton and others 
who represent the “younger generation.” (The younger generation, as 
every one in poetry circles knows, is a rather flexible concept—anyone 
from sixteen to thirty-five is democratically eligible). I can best define 
this attitude toward war by saying that each of these poets, each in his 
own way, raises the question of personal responsibility to, and for, the 
war. Except in the poetry of Herbert Read and in some of the satires of 
Allen Tate (and there existing only by subtle inversion), there is little 
of the quality of social indignation so deeply animating the sensibility 
of poets of World War I, such as Owen and Sassoon. 

A strange and enriching humility appears to be at the core of what 
the poets feel about this war. Is it too much to claim that we are wit- 
nessing (at least among the poets!) a kind of moral re-examination of 
the whole intricate problem of who and what makes war? When Mari- 
anne Moore in her fine In Distrust of Merits exclaims: 


There never was a war that was 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what 
causes war, but I would not believe it. 
I inwardly did nothing. 
O Iscariot-like crime! 
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she is taking a view of the moral sources of conflict almost identical with 
that of Kenneth Rexroth, her junior by at least twenty years, who writes: 


This is my fault, the horrible 
term 

Of weakness, evasion, indulgence 

The total of my petty fault— 

No other man’s. 


Paul Eaton Reeve 


DISCOVERY FABLE 


I shall lead a flight of galleons 

Into that shining doorknob, turning now 
Beneath your hand, and landing on the shores 
With all my iron troops shall kneel and claim 
The doorknob in your name. 


I shal]l subdue colossal serpents there 

That feast within the graves of doorknob giants 
Whose gratitude will ripen eager fruits 

On branches bronze through murmuring leaves of gold. 


O this bronze craftiness I shall invade!— 
A child of its supremacy, and wading in 
Its distant metal seas, 

Bless mountains that your hands caress; 


Then of this turning doorknob world 
I shall encounter all the gods 
Of fingers, shadowing your grace— 


Until the whole shall be explored 

Of that great lethargy that drove me to take sail 
Upon the savage lull 

Of my heart, mirroring your nails. 
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Wallace Stevens 


TWO POEMS 
I 


Jouga 


The physical world is meaningless tonight 
And there is no other. There is Ha-eé-me, who sits 
And plays his guitar. Ha-eé-me is a beast. 


Or perhaps his guitar is a beast or perhaps they are 
Two beasts. But of the same kind—two conjugal beasts. 
Ha-eé-me is the male beast . . . an imbecile, 


Who knocks out a noise. The guitar is another beast 
Beneath his tip-tap-tap. It is she that responds. 
Two beasts but two of a kind and then not beasts. 


Yet two not quite of a kind. It is like that here. 
There are many of these beasts that one never sees, 
Moving so that the foot-falls are slight and almost nothing. 


This afternoon the wind and the sea were like that— 
And after a while, when Ha-eé-me has gone to sleep, 
A great jaguar running will make a little sound. 
II 
Debris of Life & Mind 


There is so little that is close and warm. 
It is as if we were never children. 


Sit in the room. It is true in the moonlight 
That it is as if we had never been young. 


We ought not to be awake. It is from this 
That a bright red woman will be rising 


And, standing in violent golds, will brush her hair. 
She wili speak thoughtfully the words of a line. 


She will think about them not quite able to sing. 
Besides, when the sky is so blue, things sing themselves, 
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Even for her, already for her. She will listen 
And feel that her color is a meditation, 


The most gay and yet not so gay as it was. 
Stay here. Speak of familiar things a while. 


Carl Bode 
SONNET: REGICIDE 


This is a ruler who has been too long away. 
Strip and scrutinize him if you will 

With an Army doctor’s swift survey. 

You will see no scar, no blemish, no ill— 

No token of that lonely coronation day 

When the landing net unrolled its coarse 

And regal carpet, and decked in drab array 
The ruler accompanied himself down in force; 
Waded tentatively, clambered fast, ran bent low— 
The warrior king bowing to steel discourse 
Attained to grace; his soldier might began to grow 
And met himself in its tremendous source. 

So with rifle clubbing, he hurled himself away, 
With no ill outcome, no need to go, no need to stay. 


J. F. Hendry 

THE RETURN 
Now the soldier is come home. 
He has fought his way back 


To the faces of the gnome-children 
With still magic in their glances. 


Wearing the green birk in his hat 
And clad in the brown earth 

He has torn barbed sorrow down 
With his bare hands. 


He has gone out into the open fields 
Superb, in final camouflage. 
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D. S. Savage 


D. H. LAWRENCE AS POET 
(1) 

To consider Lawrence as an artist is to consider him, primarily, as 
a poet, a fact which not many writers about Lawrence seem to have 
realized. Lawrence’s poetry, inevitably, is situated at the heart of his 
literary work, which branches off, as it were, from this central stem. 
From his earliest writing years to his death the continuity of his verse 
is unbroken. His career as artist and man is epitomized in it. 

There is an obvious external, rule-of-thumb test by which we can 
measure the probable stature of a poet who also writes prose. Is the prose 
secondary to the poetry or is it given priority? With many poets we find 
a subsidiary critical activity, bearing upon their problems as writers of 
verse. And this may or may not go with a literary dilettantism issuing in 
some form of journalistic activity. Lawrence belonged with these no more 
than with those numerous writers of the second or third rank who begin 
a literary career with a volume or two of verse and later proceed to 
the more serious business of establishing a solid success through the con- 
stant production of works of a more popular character. His poetry became 
a repository for those semi-autobiographical miscellanea which were 
particularly suitable for condensed or abbreviated transcription; and 
that he regarded them as such is indicated by the unpublished autobio- 
graphical preface to the Collected Poems, which closes with the observa- 
tion—“‘Perhaps it may seem bad taste to write this so personal foreword. 
But since the poems are so often personal themselves, and hang together 
in a life, it is perhaps only fair to give the demon (i.e., his Muse) his 
body of mere man, as far as possible.” 

Lawrence was too casual a craftsman to be a first-rate poet, in spite 
of his great gifts. This very judgment has been passed on him by more 
than one fellow poet who has seen his verse as diffuse, lacking in artistic 
coherence and concentration, as resembling “notes for poems” and as 
“the outpouring of raw poetic material,” and so on. This diffuseness of 
his work means that the single poem appears as a somewhat elementary 
organism. It lacks complexity. Its relation to the poet’s personal experi- 
ence is direct, immediate and limited. Yet this simpleness of Lawrence’s 
poetry must not be confused with that condensed simplicity which, as 
in some of our best English lyrics, may conceal depths of meaning. It is 
the simpleness of prose, a simpleness in which all is on the surface, two- 
dimensional, flat, lacking penetrative dimension. 

To read on chronologically through the Collected Poems is to become | 
aware of a gradual transformation in the nature of the poetry. The more 
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superficially conventional poems, which sometimes read a little like Hardy, 
give place to others less formally restrained, until at the finish there is 
scarcely any serious attempt at formal integration. In the Last Poems we 
find the poems actually running into one another, such is the liquefaction 
of the medium. Fluidity could hardly be carried further. And where the 
earlier poems do undoubtedly express a genuine vision of personal ex- 
perience, the later ones are concerned with experience which is, in the 
lower sense, impersonal, which seems to relate to no significant interior 
drama, and are merely assembled out of external description and re- 
flection. In subject as well as in form the poems fall approximately into 
four groups. There are the early poems of personal experience: of home, 
love, school: a group which includes the early dialect poems and such 
poems as “Love on the Farm,” “Discord in Childhood,” “Lilies in the 
Fire,” “Scent of Irises,” “Piano,” and the memorable poems about the 
school Lawrence taught in at Croydon. Into the second group fall the 
poems of private sexual experience, the poems included in Look! We 
Have Come Through and others. Here the poet’s field of vision narrows, 
becomes limited to the relations between man and woman. It is nar- 
rowed still further in the third section, which is that of Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers and the associated poems, where all else is displaced by the 
fluid animate universe of nature. And lastly there are the sardonic, irri- 
tated Pansies and the other semi-didactic or descriptive verses of the 
final period. In these last works the effort to conform to some conven- 
tional idea of what poetry should be like is no longer made, while the 
Whitmanesque influence which permeates Look! We Have Come 
Through has also been eliminated. The flat, elementary character of the 
poetic structure becomes more marked and the poems read as little more 
than hastily, brilliantly scribbled memoranda or footnotes to everyday 
life. 

Intensity and compression were never outstanding qualities of Law- 
rence’s poetry. One may see his method clearly in this poem of his mid- 
dle period, entitled “The Sea.” 


You, you are all unloving, loveless, you; 

Restless and lonely, shaken by your own moods, 

You are celibate and single, scorning a comrade even, 

Threshing your own passions with no woman for the threshing-floor 
Finishing your dreams for your own sake only, 

Playing your great game around the world, alone, 

Without playmate or helpmate, having no one to cherish, 

No one to comfort, and refusing any comforter. 


Not like the earth, the spouse all full of increase 

Moiled over with the rearing of her many-mouthed young; 

You are single, you are fruitless, phosporescent, cold and callous, 
Naked of worship, of love or of adornment, 
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Scorning the panacea even of labour, 

Sworn to a high and splendid purposelessness 

Of brooding and delighting in the secret of life’s goings, 
Sea, only you are free, sophisticated... . 


Something in the mood of this poem makes me associate it with some of 
the Voyages of Hart Crane. It is tempting to make a comparison between 
these two poets, and one has only to do so to see how limited is Law- 
rence’s art. It is obvious that the tremendous superiority of the American 
poet inheres in his terrific power of compression and intensification. His 
vision is not limited to what is before him as an object of immediate 
perception; he seems to range backward and forward along his expe- 
rience, choosing what is significant for his creative purpose, and where 
Lawrence is confronted with a particular single experience only, and 
merely rhapsodises or ruminates over it, Crane seems to draw, as it were, 
upon a totality of experiences, emotions, images, which he forges into a 
new and complete unity—a new world of the imagination. 

This freedom of mental movement among complexities of experi- 
ence, the introduction of factors of experience into new and significant 
combinations, fused together by the power of imagination, is of the 
essence of poetry. Yet it is doubtful whether work of this order can be 
achieved without a whole-hearted and single-minded dedication to the 
demands of poetry and submission to its severe discipline, or at least 
without refusal to allow any perversion or limitation of the practice of 
poetry by any intrusion of that which is not strictly proper to it. Law- 
rence did not choose to make use of his talents in this way. He did not, 
consequently, ever bring these talents to fruition, his career is of dissi- 
pation rather than of realization. But his failure extends its roots into his 
life-attitude as a whole. His attitude towards art, which determined his 
artistic achievement, was conditioned by his attitude towards life. 


(ii) 


Lawrence was not a critic. But as it happens he has, in the preface* 
to the American edition (1920) of New Poems left us what might be 
regarded as a sketchy manifesto in the Lorenzian aesthetics, an attempted 
justification of his poetic method. 

In this preface, which is of quite unusual interest, a distinction is 
drawn between two kinds of poetry, that which Lawrence terms the 
“poetry or the before and after’ and the “poetry of the immediate 
present,” the latter being his own kind. 


The poetry of the beginning and the poetry of the end must have 


* Reprinted in Phoenix, p. 218. 
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that exquisite finality, perfection, which belongs to all that is far off. 
It is in the realm of all that is perfect. It is of the nature of all that is 
complete and consummate. This completeness, this consummateness, the 
finality and the perfection are conveyed in exquisite form: the perfect 
symmetry the rhythm which returns upon itself like a dance where the 
hands link and loosen and link for the supreme moment of the end. 
Perfected bygone moments, perfected moments in the glimmering futu- 
rity, these are the treasured gem-like lyrics of Shelley, and Keats... . 

But there is another kind of poetry; the poetry of that which is at 
hand: the immediate present. In the immediate present there is no per- 
fection, no consummation, nothing finished. The strands are all flying, 
quivering, intermingling into the web, the waters are shaking the moon. 
There is no round, consummate moon on the face of running water, nor 
on the face of the unfinished tide. There are no gems of the living plasm. 
The living plasm vibrates unspeakably, it inhales the future, it exhales 
the past, it is the quick of both, and yet it is neither. There is no plasmic 
finality, nothing crystal, permanent. If we try to fix the living tissue, 
as the biologists fix it with formation, we have only a hardened bit of 
the past, the bygone life under our observation. 

. . . Give me nothing fixed, set, static. Don’t give me the infinite 
or the eternal: nothing of infinity, nothing of eternity. Give me the still, 
white seething, the incandescence and the coldness of the incarnate 
moment: the moment, the quick of all change and haste and opposition: 
the moment, the immediate present, the Now... . 


The entire Preface from which these paragraphs are taken is ex- 
tremely helpful to our understanding of Lawrence as a poet because they 
fully account for the diffuseness and simpleness which we have seen 
to be a characteristic feature of his poems. Lawrence’s distinctions be- 
tween the “poetry of the instant present” and the “poetry of the eterni- 
ties,” between “free verse” and “restricted verse” are intrinsically worthless. 
The fluidity, spontaneity, momentaneity of his own “poetry of the instant 
present” has nothing to do with the quality of the poem as a poem. It 
is not an art-quality, and Lawrence’s exaltation of it clearly derives, not 
from art-values, with which he professed himself to be unconcerned, but 
from life-values. 

Lawrence’s essential confusion stemmed from a persistent failure 
to discriminate between concepts of “life” and of “art,” his refusal to 
allow art its due rights and to be himself the considerable artist which 
he potentially was. “Life, the ever-present, knows no finality, no finished 
crystallization. The perfect rose is only a running flame, emerging and 
flowing off, and never in any sense at rest, static, finished,” he writes, 
from a bias which is all his own, and draws the curious conclusion that 
art likewise must be unfinished and imperfect. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. That is nothing more than a plea for bad poetry. Lawrence’s 
“poetry of the instant moment” is a fiction, there is no such poetry. 
The writing of verse necessarily partakes of the nature of reminiscence, 
of contemplation, is always detached from the “instant present” in the 
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sense that it is the result of a creative discipline which begins when the 
writer is alone, concentrated upon the work in hand, and when the life- 
experience of the man becomes material for the artist. The work of art, 
as a construct of consciousness, must always be an entity existing in 
detachment from the vital flow of primary life, and this applies as much 
to Lawrence’s own work as to that of any other poet. Lawrence was 
thoroughly inconsistent in professing such ideas as his about “life” and 
continuing to practice a highly sophisticated form of artistic activity. 
“There is poetry of the immediate present, instant poetry, as well as 
poetry of the infinite past and the infinite future. The seething poetry of 
the incarnate Now is supreme, beyond even the everlasting gems of the 
before and after. In its quivering momentaneity it surpasses the crystal- 
line, pearl-hard jewels, the poems of the eternities. ...”” But such a poetry 
as this could only exist if the writing of it were coexistent with the living 
experience of the instant moment, which is manifestly ridiculous. “If we 
try to fix the living tissue, as the biologists fix it with formation,” says 
Lawrence, “we have only a hardened bit of the past, the bygone life 
under our observation.” But Lawrence himself, in the act of setting pen 
to paper, had already detached himself from this immediate moment 
of “life” and had, himself, “only a hardened bit of the past” under his 
observation. The only difference between Lawrence’s practice and that 
of any other poet is that where the integral artist, unhampered by such 
a didactically fluid attitude to existence, does not feel obliged to restrict 
himself to one particular isolated moment of experience but allows his 
mind to range over complexities. Lawrence restricted his mind to an 
arbitrarily selected fragment and endeavored to transfer that direct- 
ly into his art. Lawrence, exalting “the insurgent naked throb of the 
instant moment,” is attempting to take a stand upon the immediate 
split-second of time in order to disavow all that is eternal, transcendent 
and absolute. It is because of this that his verse is attached documentally 
to the particular experience and fails to liberate itself from the circum- 
stances which produced it, to become an integrated entity, a true work 
of art. 


The point I wish to establish is that Lawrence’s practice of poetry 
was consistent with an attitude to experience which rejected all that is 
transcendent and absolute in favour of a vital, temporal fluidity. His 
practice as an artist was bound up with his religious attitude and his atti- 
tude to culture and civilization. These attitudes were, however, not 
positive but negative. They took their shape from Lawrence’s purely 
reactive denial of, and opposition to, the entire tradition of which he 
was a product and a part. 
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(iii) 


The progressive narrowing of focus and the dissolution of artistic 
integrality which are noticeable in the poems has its counterpart in 
Lawrence’s work as a whole. If I were to adopt the more protracted 
method of examining Lawrence as a novelist instead of as a poet I should 
point out how the still apparent concern in the earlier novels (Sons 
and Lovers, The Rainbow, Women in Love) with personal life and per- 
sonal relationships, though with a strong erotic tinge, is gradually re- 
placed by a more exclusive preoccupation with racial and sexual life 
(The Plumed Serpent, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, The Man Who Died), 
and how this is linked with Lawrence’s abandonment of all that we 
understand by the spiritual heritage of the West and his turning to vital 
primitivism. 

In so far as Lawrence did preach a doctrine, there can be no doubt 
at all of its essential nature. His doctrine, submerged or breaking out into 
exhortation, is one of submission to, and immersion within, vital Life. 
Life, for Lawrence, is the supreme value, and everywhere in his work 
where the prophetic element enters he is found proclaiming his doctrine 
of self-surrender to the living process which bears us along, of refusal 
to isolate ourselves into a sterile, self-willed egoism, idealism, intellec- 
tualism. In savage reaction against the nullity of a world given over to 
physical and psychological mechanisms, Lawrence preached the gospel 
of livingness, of organism. 


But no one reacts to such a situation as this in such a manner as 
Lawrence out of detachment from the situation. Lawrence himself was 
a product of the modern world, a product of this situation. The war he 
carried on with a false, abstract “spirituality,” with egoistic “love,” with 
mechanical intellectualism, was a war proceeding within his own self, 
just as his hatred for industrial civilization was inseparable from hatred 
for his own background. Many sensitive and generous spirits react to 
modern civilization in this way. But in Lawrence’s case the reaction was 
part of an all-pervading “biologism.” It was very far from being the 
reaction of one who sees in our civilization at its present stage a denial 
and frustration of culture and the life of the spirit. Rather, Lawrence 
lumped cultural values and spiritual life together with mechanical in- 
dustrialism, the true inward values of the West with the degenerate, ex- 
teriorized end-product of those values. He reacted in the name of pri- 
mary, biological vitality. And we must seek the source of this reaction in 
Lawrence’s intimately personal life. 

Now at the very centre of Lawrence’s work is the question of sex. 
Before his attitude to life crystallized into any sort of doctrine, his pre- 
occupation with sex was deeply evident. Sex and love, so intimately as- 
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sociated, were beyond any shadow of doubt the central fixations around 
which Lawrence’s mind continually revolved. 


Such a consuming preoccupation with sex, once more, does not 
originate in a state of sexual harmony. It is necessitated by intense dis- 
harmony. Just as it is the sick man to whom health appears an absolute 
value, so it is the sexually frustrated to whom the perfect sexual union 
appears as the summum bonum of existence. Lawrence’s undoubted sense 
of erotic inadequacy, frustration, disharmony, clearly left him with a 
view of sexual-erotic union which exalts it to the very summit of human 
experience, the point at which life finds its meaning and fulfilment. But 
the conditioning circumstances which were at the root of this inhibition 
of his sexual life at the same time cause him to separate “sex” from 
“Jove,” physical from spiritual life. Because of this separation, the char- 
acters in Lawrence’s novels develop, not according to spiritual, but ac- 
cording to “biological” patterns. Given the perfect sexual-erotic union 
his men and women are fulfilled, complete, whole. Denied this fulfilment 
they are sapped and destroyed at the sources of their being. 


It is an inevitable consequence of such an outlook that it should 
severely restrict its possessor’s vision of experience. Where the deepest 
significance of existence is seen to lie in the physical consummation of 
the sexual act (and that, very crudely, might be said to have been 
Lawrence’s point of view), the specifically human values, which are 
spiritual ones, are eliminated. Individuality comes to be regarded as a 
stony resistance to be dissolved in the warm primordial life of the blood. 
The complex human fullness of personal living is destroyed and the 
focus of vision narrowed to the impersonal biological process. Hence 
Lawrence’s explanation to Edward Garnett, early in his career, that as 
a novelist it was not persons as such that interested him, but the subtle 
vibrations of their essential, non-personal, physical beings. And it is the 
gradual accretion of notions and attitudes around this polar fixation 
which constitutes the life-attitude that finds expression in his formulated 
ideology, such as it is, of “livingness,” fluidity, relativity; which explains 
his anti-mechanistic outbursts and, most significant of all, his rejection 
of Christianity in favour of a synthetic, polytheistic paganism. It is this, 
so far as his poetry is concerned, which accounts for the descent from 
the relatively personal experience of the early poems to the impersonal 
natural world of the later. In the natural universe of animals, flowers, 
birds and fruit, Lawrence’s obsession could find its fullest scope, for the 
natural world zs the life-flow embodied. 

Out of this obsession, then, streamed Lawrence’s heterogeneous 
assortment of values. To exalt sex in this manner leads naturally enough 
to the exaltation of physical being and this leads to the formulation of 
a biological philosophy of existence in which all is subordinated to, 
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merged within; the undifferentiated flux of life. Everything becomes rela- 
tive, and therefore without significance, since everything has as much 
meaning as everything else. The distinctively human life is disintegrated 
into a stream of sensations. In the world into which such an outlook 
plunges us, there is no purpose, no stability, no values, and no meaning. 
And the intensely fluid nature of this world is associated with the fluidity 
of the process of time which is its conditioning factor. 

Such an atttitude as this issues, in its negative aspect, in a horror of 
fixity, of anything which appears immutable, static, changeless. This it 
is which determined Lawrence’s religious attitude, his attitude towards 
ultimate things, and also his attitude to art. Lawrence, indeed, would 
have nothing ultimate. Everything must be part of an endless process. 
“Nothing is important but life. And for myself I can absolutely see life 
nowhere but in the living.” This immersion of everything within an 
endless process makes it impossible for Lawrence to conceive of any 
transcendent Being or Principle, standing superior to the flux of “life,” 
and making possible the vertical extension of a hierarchy of values. It 
leads him instead to a view of divine immanence, the pantheistic imma- 
nence of a multitude of unknowable “dark gods,” who mysteriously come 
and go, and who seem to be identified with his own momentary moods 
and passions. And there are no qualitative degrees of raw “life ” reduced 
to its lowest common denominator a3 mere undifferentiated vitality. 


(iv) 

The substance of poetry being personal experience intensified, form- 
alized and projected through the medium of words, the attitude of the 
personality towards its experience must necessarily have everything to do 
with the form taken by poetic utterance. Lawrence’s doctrine of immer- 
sion in the flowing stream of “life” means subjection of the mind and its 
experience to the stream of time, and this in turn, translated into an 
attempted theory of aesthetics, produces in Lawrence’s case the concept 
of the “poetry of the instant present,” which is in fact an imperfect 
limited poetry. The integral, inwardly centrified poem of the true poet 
we should expect to result from an attitude towards experience in which 
the mind organizes itself vertically, in a relationship to that which is 
transcendent, and is thus able to rise above immediate experience and to 
deal in wholes and complexities instead of merely in simple, dislocated 
fragments. 

It will be best to consider this entirely in terms of time. Lawrence 
has himself indicated this. Intuitively, in his distinction between the 
‘poetry of the instant present” and the “poetry of eternity,” he had 
grasped and expressed a certain truth about the nature of poetry in his 
very rejection of it: its quality of perfection, permanence, eternity. Now 
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experience occurs within the conditions of time, which from the point of 
view of everyday living appears as a perpetual flow. Complete immersion 
in this flow would be to subject the mind to a constant succession of 
‘Gnstant moments,” each destructive of the preceding “instant moment.” 
Hence Lawrence’s reference to “a hardened bit of the past,” which, 
superseded by the “living plasm” of the succeeding “instant moment,” 
necessarily appears dead. The experiencing mind so immersed is en- 
gaged upon a perpetual process of disentanglement from the claims of 
the “dead” past, of annihilation, as it were, and rebirth. Lawrence’s 
attitude to his writing as a whole reflects this time-bound outlook: “One 
sheds one’s sicknesses in books,” he remarked; and, “As soon as I have 


a finished mental conception, a full idea even of myself, then dynamically 
I am dead.” 


Let the mind organize itself vertically, however, in relation to a 
transcendent Being or Principle, and existence will cease to be at the 
mercy of an undifferentiated immanence, cease to be submerged 
within a fluid process with neither beginning nor end. A dimension of 
value will emerge, the lateral flow of life will be polarized by a vertical 
principle and categories of higher and lower will appear. Instead of 
maintaining a precarious balance upon a knife-edged present moment, 
the mind will be able to move without strain among complexities of 
experience, since there will be no reason for arbitrarily endowing any 
one fragment of experience with any greater or less validity than any 
other simply by reason of its place in a temporal sequence. This is in 
truth what happens with the vertically polarized mind of the artist. 
It is one of the chief symptoms of our cultural discontinuity that while 
in the past such a conception could be assimilated organically from the 
pervasive traditions of a Christian culture, the modern mind must strug- 
gle for this belief or must formulate some private attitude which permits 
of such a vertical organization of experience. 


“Nothing of infinity, nothing of eternity,’ rhapsodized Lawrence. 
“Give me the still, white seething, the incandescence and the coldness 
of the incarnate moment; the moment, the quick of all change and haste 
and opposition: the moment, the immediate present, the Now.” From 
such a submerged viewpoint, inevitably, the reality of the absolute and 
the transcendent is imperceptible. There is only to be discerned a re- 
flected mental counter for the absolute, which then appears abstract, 
static and lifeless. To reject eternity, as fixed and dead, in favour of a 
vital temporal fluidity, is to obliterate values and undermine ultimately 
all culture which depends on a recognition of those values. If the cri- 
terion of everything is mere biological vitality, aesthetic, as all other, 
standards become irrelevant. Anything is as good as any other thing; 
the boundary between art and life is broken down and art becomes 
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impoverished, like Lawrence’s own, as does authentic interior life. This 
disintegrating effect is, in spite of his genius, noticeably at work in Law- 
rence, and that is why he is everywhere, even in his most superficially 
brilliant work, unsatisfying. And I should make it clear that by unsatis- 
fying I do not mean merely aesthetically unsatisfying, as Lawrence him- 
self might have interpreted the phrase, but fundamentally and in the 
deepest possible sense unsatisfying—because of this lack of artistic inte- 
gration. He fails in the task of overcoming and transfiguring experience. 
Necessarily so since he put himself in an untenable position. In op- 
positing “life” and “art,” in applying to the latter criteria carried over 
from the former, he involved himself in a monstrous contradiction which 
could only logically have been resolved by a complete abdication of the 
artist and the dissolution of the mental consciousness in the raw, pulsing 
1ife of the senses. 

Paradoxically, the devaluation or impoverishment of art in the name 
of “life” leads also to the impoverishment of life, since art is one of the 
prime creators of values whose function it is to introduce qualitative 
differentiations into life. Art must necessarily stand over and above 
man’s mental-sensational life as it exists at its everyday level. Yet even 
at this level life is the product of cultural values. From this life, with its 
gradations of value, art takes the material for its organizations. But art 
does not, of course, stand above in proud isolation, a static, finished, 
crystalline world, an end complete, perfect and sufficient in itself. Art, 
although it is in a very real sense an end in itself, is nevertheless inev- 
itably drawn down into life. The values which art has crystallized are 
absorbed back into life, and mundane experience is enriched with new 
significance and meaning, given a new qualitative intensity. This signifi- 
cance cannot be given to it by bad art, art corrupted by “life.” Art 
cannot, therefore, be properly used as a medium for conveying or pur- 
veying “life.” Life is what we are given, art what we make out of what 
we are given. And art must not retrogressively dissolve back into primary 
life. It must go forward in obedience to its own centrifugal laws and 
allow itself to be claimed by that secondary life, the distinctively human, 
personal, spiritual life of values. 

Lawrence’s view of life, his “biologism,” which is a similarly retro- 
gressive dissolution back into primary life, implies a refusal of spiritual 
values. It leads concurrently to the dissolution of personality and the 
dissolution of art. Lawrence was, of course, a considerable personality 
and a considerable artist; all that is valuable in his work is explained 
by these two facts. But his life-attitude, growing out of the compulsive 
personal situation of which he remained always a victim, led him to 
strike at the very foundations of personality and of art, and his attitude 
leads directly into a state of being where neither art nor personality 


exists. 


by 
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Roy McFadden 
ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 


The north lies backward in a fold of time. 

I send you greeting from the singing south 
Where there is sun and still warm lilting laughter. 
I send a twisted sentiment of love, 

A foreign flower in your bleak winter garden. 

I send you greeting from a strange city 

Where speech usurps the place of iron: deeds, 
And tall moons seek out lovers in the trees 
Bringing no fear, where there is time to love. 


But I who walk these places carry death 

Curled like a worm in the brain, twisting the eye, 
Sharpening the casual word with bitterness. 
There is no rest from the heart’s calvaries, 

No country for the mind still dispossessed. 

A sick Cuchulainn fights his wars alone. 


Old city, with a young girl’s face, 

Your mask is foreign to this naked time, 

Your easy laughter mocks the living dead. 

Take heed of history, for I have seen 

Such as you broken and swept away 

As the sea smooths the black feet from the sand. 
With all your wisdom, still remember this. 


City of light and laughter, squares and trees, 
Proud with the arrogance of history, 

Serene as rainfall on dry summer leaves, 

O I have trembled for you; but my cry 
Dropped with the gulls into the quiet river 
Floating with sorrow into the widening sea. 


I, watching your roof-tops and blue, frozen spires 
By greying windows, or, seated, looking 

Into tree-green waters holding birds, 

And hair-gold weeds, mirroring leaves and children, 
Have sought a latent wisdom in it all, 

But have seen nothing more, no, nothing more 
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Than the acceptance of an easy lie, 
That some must live and laugh while others die. 


You who remember history, recollect 

That history moves like rivers into seas 
Accepting no horizons: that its strands 

Of generous sun and laughing limbs are drowned 
Or spattered with white shipwreck and grey bones. 
This is an island lost in search of time. 

O look for the white gull-sail in the clouds 

And rescue from the fingers of the sea, 

The vengeance of your lie. O seek to die 

The death of one man in a dying city. 


The north lies backward in a fold of time, 
Behind slow snaking hills and running fields, 
Uncertain in their humour as a girl. 

I send you greeting in a strange country, 
Where only those who love can hope to live, 
Where this grey city raises lighted eyes 

Out to the river and the singing sea, 

Where only those who love can dare to hope, 
Where you crouch black and listening by the hill 
Marked at day by quick white tongues of gulls, 
Where I walk in two cities lifting hands 

Of patient prophecy, fighting a lie. 

I send you greeting in a strange, torn time, 
When only those who love can dare to die. 
When only those who love will never die. 


July, 1943. 


Crieff Williamson 
SONG 


Arise, young girl, for in the taking of your pleasure 
Rests the need of primary fulfillment 

And if only in possession you discover 

Magic within the circle of enchantment 

Time will be generous to your lover. 
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You will have flowers within your singing breasts 
Within your eyes within your merry hair, 

And in each trembling of your tenderness 

Man will be your virile voyager. 


Arise, young girl, reflect the wildness of the flowers 
Dancing, so that you discover 
Duplicity in power 
And strength in colour. 
Brussels, 1944. 


William Carlos Williams 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Instead of 
the flower of the hawthorn 
the spine: 


The tree is in bloom 
the flowers 
and the leaves together 


sheltering 
the noisy sparrows 
that give 


by their intimate 
indifference, 
the squirrels and pigeons 


on the sharp— 
edged lawns the figure 
of a park, 


a city, a decadence 
of bounty: 
a tall negress approaching 


the bench 
pursing her old mouth 
for what coin? 
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Herbert Read 
THE "PRELUDE" IN WARTIME 


It would be hypocritical of me to suggest that I have habitually 
turned to Wordsworth’s Prelude for solace or inspiration in a time of 
universal horror and despair; as a matter of fact, I am too sadly busy 
to turn to any book in the Icisurely manner implied in such a claim. 
But I am continually aware of the presence of this poem; I have several 
editions of it at hand, and certainly there is no other poem in the English 
language to which I would so confidently refer my friends for that re- 
animation which only the best philosophical poetry can give us. I do not 
suggest that the poem has any particular bearing on the war, on the 
problems of modern politics, or on the future of the world. Its philoso- 
phical message is at once too individualistic and too universal for such 
ready application. The poem has, of course, its historical significance. 
It stands at the mid-point of a revolution as significant as the one we 
are now enduring. It is the autobiography of a poet who was then a 
revolutionary, and nothing that Wordsworth could subsequently do to 
the poem could alter its revolutionary significance. Wordsworth, in fact, 
more than Shellcy or Byron, represents the revolt against the literary and 
political ideals of a century. But equally he can be described as looking 
forward over a century, and giving that century, the nineteenth, new 
poetic and philosophical ideals. 

The Prelude occupies an integral position in the period which saw 
the rise of the Romantic Tradition. Begun by Wordsworth in 1798 and 
completed in 1805, it was not published until 1850. I shall consider 
presently the reasons which led Wordsworth to hold back the poem, but 
it should be realized that the Prelude was never put aside as in any sense 
unworthy of publication. During the’ whole of the fifty years between 
the first and final version, the poet went on revising his manuscript, and 
there exist no less than five almost complete versions, besides several 
drafts of separate parts of the pocm. All these may be studied in the 
great critical edition of the Prelude edited by Ernest de Selincourt, a 
volume which is indispensable for anyone who would understand not 
only this poem and its author, but also the workings of the poetic mind 
in general. 

It is natural to ask which of these versions of the Prelude is the best 
one to read. Well, outside Professor de Selincourt’s edition, there is not 
much choice, for it is always the 1850 version that is printed; and Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt himself is of the opinion that this version is as a 
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whole the best one. But “as a whole” implies that in parts the other 
versions are superior, and Professor de Selincourt admits that 


the ideal text of the Prelude . . . would follow no single manuscript. It 
would retain from the earliest version such familiar details as have any 
autobiographical significance. Of purcly stylistic changes from that text, 
it would accept those only which Wordsworth might have made . . . had 
he prepared the pocm for the press in his greatest period, changes de- 
signed to remove crudities of expression, and to develop or clarify his 
original meaning: but it would reject those later excrescences of a 
manner less pure, at times even meretricious, which are out of key with 
the spirit in which the poem was first conceived and executed. Most 
firmly it would reject all modifications of his original thought and atti- 
tude to his theme, 


The Prelude is a poem of epic length; it has the structure and scale 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, but whereas Paradise Lost sets out to justify 
the ways of God to Man, the Prelude has no other aim but to justify 
William Wordsworth to himself. It was not, of course, the first time that 
a poet had brought himself into his work; that is a general tendency 
which began with the Renaissance, and Milton was largely concerned 
with himself and his personal experiences in a poem like Samson Agon- 
istés. But Milton, it might be said, had the decency to objectify his self- 
observation—to embody it in a myth, so that we approach it indirectly. 
And that, it might be said, is in general the way of art. In Classical art, 
at any rate, the personal reference is always oblique, implied rather than 
stated openly. Wordsworth himself admitted that “it was a thing unpre- 
cedented in literary history that a man should talk so much about him- 
self,” but the departure from precedent was deliberate, and implicit in 
his theory of poetry. In the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads you will find 
the new principle clearly enunciated. Another circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes these pocms, he says, is that “the feeling therein developed 
gives importance to the action and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling.” If this principle of the primacy of feeling is 
followed to its logical conclusion, then the fountain of feeling—the poet’s 
own mind—becomes the most natural of all themes. The subtitle of the 
Prelude is “The Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” and that theme can only be 
developed by describing the actions and situations which nad been re- 
sponsible for the mind’s growth. None of the usual epic themes from 
mythology or national history could be relied on to generate the same 
degree of fecling. Beyond the poct’s experiences there was, indeed, an- 
other theme to which this poem was, as its title indicates, but a prelude; 
that larger work was to be ‘fa moral and philosophical poem, the subject 
whatever I find most interesting in Nature, Man, and Socicty”—but it 
is still a personal theme—what J, the poet, find interesting, my moral 
and philosophical ideas on Man, Nature and Society, my personal vision 
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of the universe. One has only to compare this conception—a conception 
which includes not only the Prelude, but the greater philosophical poem 
that was never complcted—onc has only to compare this conception of 
Wordsworth’s with Dantc’s Divine Comedy to see what some people 
would call the originality, and others the enormity, of the undertaking. 
Dante, it is truce, also introduces himself into his epic—that only makes 
the comparison morc interesting. But Dante is merely there as spectator, 
as an eye-witness. His aim as a poet is not to express his personal vision 
of the universe, but to incorporate in one inclusive and unified allegory 
all the diverse elements of the thought and aspirations of his times. His 
poem is therefore a synthetic view of the universe, and he himself only 
obtrudes to give unity of perception and feeling to this synthesis. He does 
not altogether succeed; his poem, as a great Italian critic, Francesco 
de Sanctis, has said, “is too largely composed of thought—crude scholastic 
thought, or else ornamented, indeed, by imagery, but by imagery without 
sufficient strength to overcome its abstractness.” Dante’s very shortcom- 
ings, insignificant as they are in view of the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment, are nevertheless an adequate excuse for a poet, five hundred years 
later, trying out another method. But let us realize very fully how dif- 
ferent that method was; let us realize, too, that it was a complete failure. 
Neither Wordsworth nor any other poet of the Romantic Movement ever 
succeeded in expressing in a poem what Coleridge used to call “the 
totality of a system.” What Coleridge demanded of such a poem was 
“the colours, music, imaginative life, and passion of poetry; but the 
matter and arrangement of philosophy; not doubting from the advantages 
of the subject that the totality of a system was not only capable of being 
harmonized with, but even calculated to aid, the unity of a poem.” But 
that is precisely what we must doubt—we must doubt whether the ra- 
tional processes involved in the elaboration of a system of philosophy can 
ever be reconciled with the emotional processes involved in the creation 
of a poem. The truth is that poetry—indeed, all art— accepts contra- 
dictions; it is an irrational activity whose only object is to seize and 
enhance the objective sensuous elements of life in a reality which is 
organic, and not in a wholeness which is logical. 

We must therefore fall back upon the purely autobiographical sig- 
nificance of the Prelude, and though it may incidentally express a phi- 
losophy which was Wordsworth’s own, we need not consider it as in any 
sense a philosophical poem. It is a poem about the childhood, adolescence 
and early manhood of a poet. It teaches us more about the psychology 
of the poet than about Man, Nature and Society. And if it is read from 
this point of view, it is, apart from all its poetic values, a fascinating 
document, equal in interest, I would say, to the Confessions of Rousseau. 
But that, perhaps, is another comparison which is worth pursuing for 
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a minute. There is one particular in which the Prelude falls short of the 
Confessions—it is not so frank. Both these authors were men of strong 
moral inclinations. Both had committed what they regarded as moral 
indiscretions, if not crimes; both were tortured with feelings of remorse. 
But Whereas Rousseau expesed himself relentlessly, if not always truth- 
fully, Wordsworth played a. game of hide and seck, not only with the 
world, but with his conscience. The original version of the Prelude 
included a disguised account of Wordsworth’s liaison with Annette Val- 
lon. Wordsworth evidently felt that this episode, in the body of his auto- 
biographical pocm, was too revealing, so he deleted it, and published it 
separately in 1820 as the story of Vaudracour and Julia. This is not the 
only evasion in the published version of the Prelude; by many small but 
subtle changes Wordsworth sought to disguise his youthful ideas on 
politics and religion. We can have no objection to Wordsworth’s change 
of opinions—it is a natural process in a man who lives so long. We can- 
not object to the appearance of these revised opinions in his later work; 
but what is inexcusable is that in an autobiographical work an old man 
should falsify the feelings and aspirations of his youth. 


Here let me say a few words about those feelings and aspirations. 
I believe that in his deepest intuitions Wordsworth reached a position 
nearer to Eastern philosophy than that of any other European poet. That 
philosophy is perhaps expressed more completely in The Recluse and in 
Ode: Intimations of Immortality, but there is an early expression of it 
in the first book of the Prelude, which is short enough to quote: 


Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 

By day or star-light didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature, purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying, by such discipline, 

Both pain and fear, until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 


This early philosophy of Wordsworth’s is usually described as panthcistic, 
and this ambiguous word must perhaps suffice to describe what is a very 
personal vision. Pantheism is the doctrine that divinity is immanent in 
the universe, but Wordsworth’s mysticism is more positive, more con- 
structive than this. The spirit immanent in the universe is formative, 
dynamic, even esthetic. “The mind of man,” Wordsworth wrote in the 
early version of the Prelude “is fram’d even like the breath and harmony 
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of music”; and in the final version this passage took the form of those 
famous lines beginning: 


Dust as we arc, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music; there is a dark 
Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling together 
In one society. 


“In one socicty”—that is the point. At the beginning of the century 
Wordsworth had reached by intuition a conception of the harmonic 
structure of the universe for which the scientific basis has been provided 
by modern physics. It is possible that he was inspired to some extent by 
a theologian of whose works he was to express strong disapproval when 
he became more orthodox—I mean William Paley, whose Natural 
Theology was published in 1802, just at the time when Wordsworth was 
writing his first version of the Prelude. A study of Wordsworth’s rela- 
tionship to Paley would, I suspect, be very rewarding. But what I would 
like to suggest here is that a natural affinity exists between Wordsworth’s 
mysticism and the religious conceptions of Taoism and Buddhism. I do 
not suppose that there was any direct connection, though through the 
medium of Coleridge almost any religious or philosophical influence in 
the world might have been brought to bear on Wordsworth. 

Let me now turn rather abruptly to another aspect of the Prelude— 
what might be called its technical achievement. Wordsworth had medi- 
tated very profoundly on the technique ef verse—his Preface to the 
Lyrical Ballads is the greatest contribution to poetic theory in our lan- 
guage. We may therefore be sure that his choice of blank verse for his 
principal work was very deliberate. Now blank verse—the very name is 
forbidding—is a tricky medium of expression. It very easily degenerates 
into prosiness, banality and insipidity, or into an artificiality due to a 
desire to avoid these faults. Wordsworth did not avoid any of these 
faults, but it is remarkable in so long a poem how rarely the diction 
descends to flatness and bathos. For the most part it pursues a course of 
heightened expression which, while not inspired, is what he aimed at— 
“a selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation . . .” 
adapted to “metrical arrangement.” But frequently it becomes something 
more than this. The metre remains the same, the words are not noticeably 
different, but by gradual and imperceptible degrees a new tone or in- 
tensity is developed. We might apply to Wordsworth a remark Coleridge 
once made of Dryden—that his genius “was of the sort that catches fire 
by its own motion; his chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.” But light, 
rather than heat, is the quality generated by Wordsworth. Many famous 
passages could be quoted in Illustration, but here I would like to draw 
attention to a few lines which may not be so familiar because Words- 
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worth discarded them from the final version of the Prelude (Book IV) 
presumably because they expressed an animal delight of which he had 
grown ashamed. He is describing a walk by night along a public road, 
which in its deserted silence seems to assume a quietness deeper than 
pathless solitudes. He slowly mounted up a steep ascent 


Where the road’s watery surface, to the ridge 
Of that sharp rising, glitter’>d in the moon, 
And seem’d before my eyes another stream 
Creeping with silent lapse to join the brook 
That murmur’d in the valley... . 


He then describes how his exhausted mind, worn out by toil, was in a 
listless state, and all unworthy of the deeper joy that awaited him. 
Then comes the passage to which I am referring: 


Thus did I steal along that silent road, 

My body from the stillness drinking in 

A restoration like the calm of sleep, 

But sweeter far. Above, before, behind, 
Around me, all was peace and solitude, 

I look’d not round, nor did the solitude 
Speak to my eye; but it was heard and felt. 
O happy state! what beauteous pictures now 
Rose in harmonious imagery—they rose 

As from some distant region of my soul 

And came along like dreams; yet such as left 
Obscurely mingled with their passing forms 
A consciousness of animal delight, 

A self-possession felt in every pause 

And every gentle movement of my frame 


This is not so absolutely poetic as a passage which occurs a page earlier, 
in which Wordsworth describes an early walk home across the fields 
after a night of dancing, gaiety and mirth: 


Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctur’d, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 


That is one of the supreme moments of English poetry, inspired in every 
syllable and accent! But I would ask the reader to study the first passage 
I have quoted, and others like it. It is not so bright, but then it ts not 
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describing such concrete things. It is subjective, expressing a state of 
mind. And therein lies Wordsworth’s uniqueness and the source of his 
enduring influence. I could find many a passage in English poetry to 
rival the description of the morning walk—in Spenser, in Shakespeare, 
in Keats. But I know of no poet who could describe so well that “distant 
region of the soul” which was moved by the mystery and solitude of the 
midnight walk. 


Peter Wells 
A PENANCE AMONG RUINS 
(for Elisabeth) 


In this hour now the bare leaves wither in the lanes of Europe, 

‘No bread for sale,’ among the shattered windows, cries like a gull 

When the green shores are forsaken, the winds lurk in the crevices 
of the ocean; 

Silently, in the market places, the grey stones tumble: 

And there shall be no signs or ceremonies of roses as the smouldering 
incense 

Hangs in the sad and forgotten houses. 

Knowing hours, like frogs, to hobble under deserted pavements, 

Women in rags shall not sit singing or counting their beads of sorrows, 

Nor shall bells ringing bring the birds floating down from the belfries: 

For the dust has settled under the leaves, under the newspaper in the park 

Showing stale news: which shall not be collected: for the men have 
marched and gone 

Leaving the gardens and the public places neglected: 

Only the dust sings under the bone, only the dust sings in abandoned 
homes, 

And no song rises from lips, and no eyes rise from ruins 

As the sun sets and hourly the warnings of death are expected. 


In this hour now the flesh retreats: at the thought of lovers lost in 
smashed streets, 

Of the necessary gun maiming the conscripted hand, the corals 

Cast on the white and imperturbable sand: for no dove flies 

With the peaceful berry, over tall hills, a herald into cities: 

Only the seed turns under stones, the mosses spread their fan of tendrils 

Beside the watercourses; and, cleaving the cresses in the rivers, fishes 

Follow the seasons seaward under the waters. 


Easter, 1944, London. 
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James T. Farrell 


SCRAMBLED EGGS AND TOAST 


There was a sharp and raw bite in the atmosphere that cut to the 
marrow. The early morning mist hung low over the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, and while it slowly receded, the sun was still an obscure dissi- 
pation of yellow rays. Tram cars jangled by, and autobuses bulkily clat- 
tered along, those destined for the center of the city, jammed. Taxi cabs 
cruised in front of one another, and moving onward, filled the street. 
On the sidewalks, merchants were dragging forth their merchandise 
displays for the day, and the gargons were sweeping the cafe verandas, 
moving and re-sorting and replacing the chairs and tables, restoring them 
to their regular order after the night and the sweeping out. From below, 
the metro cars could be heard thundering into and out of the station 
at the Rue Vavin. The pedestrians were numerous and unclassifiable, 
workingmen in rough unpressed clothing, slovenly and poorly dressed 
lower class French women of middle age, a Turk wearing a red fez, a 
trim officer with a small waxed mustache, school boys, several lads in 
blue army uniforms who were serving their year under the tricolor, a 
sprinkling of Americans, one of them dazed and sleepy-eyed as he stum- 
bled along retaining the effects of an evening of drink, blue-caped flics, 
a tall, handsome and seedily genteel blond Russian, a few ragged beg- 
gars, soiled half-creatures who seemed to belong to a subsidiary species 
between men and animals. 

The chairs and tables had been re-ordered on the veranda of the 
Café du Dome, and there was a small scattering of people sitting idly 
at the tables, breakfasting, or taking their early morning drinks. In one 
corner, a well known pro-Soviet Russian writer sat reading a French 
morning newspaper, occasionally staring off from his paper to glance 
around the tables or at those passing along the sidewalk. Over toward 
the tables that were cut by the center aisle leading to the interior of 
the cafe, a thin American with baggy eyes, dissipated features, and a 
sodden expression sat like one in a semi-sleep. On the right side in a 
corner toward the front, there was a young Frenchman, with a mustache 
and blue beret who sat over coffee and croissantes. Several tables behind 
him, a young American, presumably a student, sipped at a glass of 
coffee, and interrupted a reverie to stare at several passing plump 
midinettes. 

The morning was starting to run its normal course along this Paris 
street. An American woman walked along the aisle parting the tables 
and chairs, carrying a poodle in her arms, and attracting attention by 
her appearance. She was stout, and a peroxide blonde with a crumbled 
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lifted face caked with powder. She was obviously over forty, and she 
wore an expensively tailored black suit with a fluffy white shirt waist, 
and a black Princess Eugenie hat slanted to the left. As she took a table 
toward the rear and just off the right side of the aisle, the other cus- 
tomers watched her to the degree that politeness would permit, and then 
they turned away. She made an extravagant fuss about getting seated, 
and talked to the dog in cooing baby talk as she placed it on a chair 
beside her. Several times she admonished it to be good, pronouncing 
the word as “dood.” 

“Bon jour madame!” muttered a corpulent gargon with a waxy face 
and a mustache, bowing obsequiously at the same time. 

She turned rudely away from him and stared out at a tram bound 
for the Porte d’Orleans which had momentarily halted at the corner. 
Then, she ordered, half-aloud, 

“Cafe au lait pour moi, and scrambled eggs and toast for Ruffles.” 
She smiled up at the gargon, and added, ‘‘Parlez-vous anglais?” 

“Yes, madame,” he said slowly, his manner still ingratiating. 

He turned from her, and disappeared in the interior of the cafe. 

“Little Ruffles, oo is hungry, isn’t 00? Well, 00 is going to det a nice 
big man’s breakfast, 00 is,” the woman cooed, and several of the custom- 
ers gave her brief but questioning glances. 

The dog jittered nervously, its tail wagging, its fluffy ears cocked, 
its hairy grayish-white body tense. It raised its head toward her with 
asking black eyes, and then, setting its paws against her, attempted to 
lick her face. She held the dog off, smiled, and pointed a warning finger 
at it, and said, maternally, 

“Now Ruffles, oo must have manners, and show the French that 
oo is a polite American dog. Ruffles must be patriotic and act like an 
American with breeding.” She drew the dog against her, and in a lower 
tone said, “Ruffles, oo is a darling!” 

Its anxiety partially easing, the dog laid its front paws in her lap, 
and looked at her in a recognizably canine manner, its dark eyes pathe- 
tically expressive. She took it in her arm, and permitted it briefly to lick 
her face, smiled at it, and then she placed it back on the chair beside 
her, and warned it to be a good dog. She stroked its head, and patted 
it. It sunk its wet snout in her lap, and she again pointed a wavering 
index finger at it, and mumbled, 

“Ruffles mustn’t!” 

Several more customers had entered, and the stream of pedestrians 
had thickened. The mist had receded rapidly, and there was only a few 
shreds of it remaining. The sun was warming down over the street. A 
flic drew a taxi cab to the corner around on the Rue Delambre, and 
commenced a loud and gesticulative expostulation with the driver who 
had violated a traffic regulation. 
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The American woman looked out on the street and superciliously 
regarded this small drama between the policeman and the taxi driver. 
She was distracted from such matters by the reappearance of the waxy- 
faced and corpulent gargon who had brought her orders on a tray. He 
set the plate of yellowish and liquid scrambled eggs on the table, and 
beside it, a plate of buttered toast. He set the glass of coffee before the 
woman, and from an adjacent table, corralled for her, a basket of 
crotssantes. 

“Garcon!” she said with sudden officiousness, and the waiter bowed. 
“Serviette for Ruffles, s'il vous plait.” 

The dog laid its paws on the table, and thrust its nose forward. 
The woman shoved the plate of eggs out of its reach, and with her 
index finger gesture, she warned it. 

“Ruffles must wait for his little napkin, and he must not show board- 
ing house manners. Dogs that are bad and eat too fast get indigestion, 
and then, they have to take nasty-tasting castor oil. Does Ruffles want 
castor oil?” 

The dog looked up at her, its eyes beseeching food. She smiled, and 
failed to notice that one of the Americans from a nearby table turned 
to laugh at her. 

The waiter reappeared with a white napkin. The woman discom- 
forted the dog by tying it around the animal’s neck. She broke bits of 
toast and dropped them on top of the egg. Then, she held the dog while 
it greedily devoured the food. She watched the dog eat, smiled, coaxed 
it with baby talk, and when others turned to stare quizzically at her, she 
haughtily elevated her nose. Outside on the sidewalk the policeman had 
completed lecturing the taxi driver and he was writing in a little book. 
The taxi driver watched him, forlornly answering questions. 

Two old French beggars shambled along the sidewalk. The man, 
in rags, carried a large burlap sack on his shoulders, and dragged his 
run-down shoes over the paving. He had gray hair, and soiled sloppy 
moustache. His face was creased and lined, and dirt was ingrained in the 
wrinkles. His eyes were shifty, beady, and they contributed to the de- 
jected expression of his face. The woman was taller, and gaunt, similarly 
wrinkled, her gray hair was unkempt. She wore a spotted black dress 
with an uneven hem, and a rip along the side which revealed underwear 
so dirty that it was the color of a sidewalk. She had a shawl thrown 
over her head. 

Looking dully at the people around the tables, they glimpsed the 
American woman who held the dog while it consumed scrambled eggs 
and toast. The man laid down his burlap bag, and both of them stared 
meekly, transfixed, with their emaciated faces. They held out greasy 
palms, their faces expressing more whimperingly abject and craven pleas. 
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They stood, statuesque for a moment, the sub-human products of poverty. 
The American woman cooing over her dog did not see them, and she 
dotingly watched her dog lapping over the plate. 

Failing to attract her attention, the two beggars commenced to sing 
in cracked tuneless voices, the street noises intermittently drowning their 
song. 

Sous les toits de Paris 
Dans ma chambre ma Nini... . 

A small, wiry gargon, serving a table toward the front, curtly pointed 
a finger at them indicating that they should move along. Ignoring him, 
they sang on. The woman held her palm outward. The man hunched 
his shoulders more pronouncedly. Both of them eyed the American 
woman, their begging gestures and expressions as craven as had been 
her dog’s before she had started to feed it. 

Finishing the plate, the dog turned and twisted to look askingly 
again at its mistress for more food. She removed the napkin from its 
neck. Its ears were cocked. Its eyes became melancholy. The woman 
squeezed the dog against her, and told it, in baby talk, that it was a 
hungry rascal with a hole in its stomach. Stimulated by the cooing voice 
of its mistress, the dog became more lively, and strained in her arms. 

Oui Pamour.... 

The American woman was attracted by the beggars. Seeing their 
silent accusing glances, her lifted crumbling face, with powder caked 
in its wrinkles, toughened into an annoyed frown. The waxy corpulent 
garcon emerged from the interior of the cafe. Spotting the beggars, his 
lips curled. She looked up at him, petulant, and said, in heavily accented 
and shakily grammatical French, that she was annoyed. She pointed a 
disdainful finger at the beggars. Their song completed, they grovelled 
at her, and the man held out his crumpled gray cap, its lining sweat- 
stained. 

On quick flat feet, her waiter moved asthmatically down the cafe 
aisle. After he had curtly told them to move, they looked at him, said 
nothing, pointed at the American woman, and continued to discomfort 
her with their glances. With her dog down against her bosom, and her 
head elevated in self-righteousness, she met their stare, and then turned 
away. The gar¢gon spoke volubly to the beggars and pointed down the 
street. A policeman appeared, as the man, with calculated slowness, 
commenced to lift his bulky burlap sack. The conversation became loud 
and operatic, and the policeman shoved the two beggars. They turned 
from the cafe, and started slowly to drag themselves along. Unperturbed 
by the sneers which she received from other tables, the American woman 
watched the scene with pleasure, and in a half-whisper, she was heard 
to exclaim, 

“Merde!” 
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The beggars crossed the street to proceed on along the Boulevard 
Montparnasse in the direction of Saint Michel. The gargon returned to 
the American woman and offered bowing apologies. She set her poodle 
in the chair beside her, and since her coffee was cold, ordered a new 
glass of it. The garcgon returned with a hot glass of coffee. She daintily 
dipped pieces of croissante into it, and ate them, occasionally feeding her 
dog with fragments. 

The tables began to fill up. The sun was now warm and soothing 
over the street, and it mesmerized the street car rails into gleaming and 
dazzling bars. The sidewalks were crowded with pedestrians. The traffic 
was heavier, and the policeman regulating it barked, and gestured, almost 
like a character in a comic opera. Another policeman halted a German 
in front of the cafe, and after conversation, the German extracted papers 
from his jacket pocket and handed them to the policeman. The police- 
man read the papers, returned them, and the German rejoined the pro- 
cession of people. The American woman slowly finished her small break- 
fast. She signalled the gargon for the bill, paid him, and handed him a one 
franc tip. He scornfully bounced the franc piece on the table, and it 
rolled off. He breathed rapidly as he spoke in insulted protest. 

“Why the idea,” the American woman exclaimed, tossing her head 
back, looking about the cafe for sympathy from those who watched, 
enjoying the scene. 

The gargon pointed to his left palm with his index finger, shouted 
at the woman. 

“Je ne vous comprend pas,” she kept repeating loudly, quickly nod- 
ding her head from right to lett. 

While the waiter persisted, she gathered up her poodle and stalked 
away from him, her head tossing in flushed indignation, her crumbling 
lifted face taut and angry. 

Watching her enter a taxicab, the gargon exclaimed, 

“Americaine! Vache! Merde!” 

After she had departed, he searched for the one franc piece, pocketed 
it, shrugged his shoulders, sneered, and waited for new customers. 

The sun was now hot and strong. Traffic swept along in increased 
volume. Pedestrians strolled by. The gargon stood looking out on the 
street with folded arms. A lone wizened beggar paused, and stared at 
the customers with extended palm. The gargon caught his eye. He turned 
and moved away rapidly with a shuffling gait. 
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Harry Roskolenko 
NOTES ON AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


“What is the human value of this last Continent, which stepped 
straight into the age of industry, world communications, world-wars, 
and accepted them all? Its very name is a synthetic product, not a 
hundred and fifty years old; so is its constitution, still newer. Austra- 
lia as a white man’s country lacks all the antiquities of civilization 
(ruined Castles, primitive folk songs, traditional law). Instead of 
these, we have had all the possible benefits of a new start, virgin 
pages, and the future for our own to make or ruin. Can we use 
them?” (Nettie PaLMer in Meanjin Papers, Autumn, 1944.) 


A brief commentary on Australian literature can well adopt the implication 
of the above quotation, since it rests in a broad sense on what is implied and is 
not strictly speaking, a statement of facts. Australia is a country with a huge 
frontier, surrounded by an Asiatic periphery of many diverse peoples and cul- 
tures. In many ways its resemblance to America is only too evident. However, the 
Australian frontier exists internally whereas ours, like our culture, is international. 
Immigrants came to America and never ceased coming. The problem had other 
facets: geographic, political and national when Australia was settled, all of which 
curtailed immigration. The Scot, Irish, Welsh, English and other British national- 
ities who settled in Australia (some taken there as prisoners, and others, to escape 
reaction at home) brought with them the traditional love of the English classics. 
It is no coincidence that such prose and poetry as was written after the settlement 
of New South Wales had a distinct flavor of “home’’ about it; both as imitation 
and sympathy, A literature develops slowly; and the land was strange, supposedly 
barren, and far adrift from the rest of the cultured world. 

One of the first poets was the Oxford scholar and attorney, Michael Massey 
Robinson, who came to Australia as a prisoner, This did not alter his allegiance 
to the King to whom he addressed an ‘“‘Ode,” and to all that was forever England. 
He then hailed the future of this strange and terrible, yet beautiful land. In 1823 
W. C. Wentworth, a native born Australian educated at Cambridge, competed for 
the Chancellor’s prize in poetry. He took second place, but his “Ode” is the most 
quoted example of early Australian patriotic poetry: 


“And Australasia float, with flag unfurl’d 
A new Britannia in another world!” 


This very geographic isolation was reflected in the literary subjects used by 
most early Australian writers who were still sentimentally attached to their British 
heritage. Novels, beginning with W. H. Christie’s A Love Story, refracted grandi- 
loquently the manor house life at “home.” A. novelist who called himself ‘The 
Guardian” followed eight years later with a blighted Irish romance of an un- 
married mother. Breaking away from this trend, Henry Savery, a forger sei.tenced 
to Tasmania, wrote the first Bush novel, The Hermit in Van Diemen’s Land. 
Charles Rowcroft, an Englishman, added to this early exploitation of the Austra- 
lian Bush theme with his widely read Tales of the Colonies. Another writer on 
the Bush was Thomas McCombie, who wrote Arabin, or, the Adventures of a 
Colonist in New South Wales, published in 1845. It is filled with descriptions of 
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Australian scenery and tells the story of a young doctor from Edinburgh and 
his country practice in the colonies. The scholarly McCombie, who eventually 
edited the Port Philip Gazette, was undoubtedly the first strong literary influence 
in the development of a native literature. 

With Mrs. Francis Vidal’s Tales for the Bush, a series of sketches more moral 
than literary, the moralizing stage of religious high purpose arrived. One of her 
contemporaries was the first short story writer, barrister John Lang, born near 
Sydney. He was one of the early Australian expatriates, who wrote about Austra- 
lian life while a practitioner in India and later in retirement in England, His 
best book was Botany Bay, or True Stories of the Early Days of Australia, pub- 
lished in 1859. 

The real national literary and social character emerged after the de- 
feat of the diggers at Ballarat and the following ignominious Eureka Stockade 
episode, the first incidents in the history of the Australian labor movement. 
Both events were inspired by an amalgam of English* Chartism and American 
“Don’t Tread on Me’’ slogans. Marcus Clarke was the author of the well-known 
For the Term of His Natural Life, which ran for two years as a serial novel in 
the Australian Journal and reflected the struggle of the labor movement and the 
Australian convict and penal systems of the middle of the last century. 

In a land where the Bush is the most internal element and the sea the most 
external, a closer relationship to the soil was natural, for that symbolized home. 
The sea has meant England. The huge stations in the outback, the bush-rangers, 
gold-miners, drovers and swagmen gave the ballad its major impulse, its ““Waltzing 
Matilda’? and “‘Ned Kelly” nostalgia and reverie. To harness the Never-Never- 
Land of the Aborigine, a poem had to tell a story, and the ballad was the simplest 
and most natural expression. 

With Henry Kendall and Henry Lawson, the best known writers of the 
outback (hinterland), and ranking with the city-satirest Banjo Patterson in signi- 
ficance, we come to the end of the middle period in Australian literature. The 
convict and the larrikin episodes of early Australian life reached their highest 
fruition in Henry Kingsley’s Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn, and the emer- 
gence of the individual took place. Rolf Boldrewood, the historical romantic 
writer, wrote of the bushrangers, squatters, goldminers, as an Australian Jack 
London. With Mrs. Campbell Praed, author of forty novels, the pre-Federation 
period came to a close. Mrs. Praed’s novel dealt with various political, pastoral 
and psychological themes, with settings mostly in Queensland. She produced a 
body of writing which summarized the colonial English character and the emer- 
gent Australian search for native values. Her novels ahout the Bush are homilies 
to the simple delights of the scenery and the home, local politics, saying little if 
anything about the man working in the field. As Professor E. Morris Miller, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Tasmania, says: “Truly in her Australia produced 
a remarkable woman!” 

Banjo Patterson, Brennan, Brereton, Barcroft Boake and other writers who 
contributed to The Bulletin, helped to create the first renaissance in Australian 
literary life. Under J. F. Archibald who edited The Bulletin, and in the depart- 
ment known as the Red Page edited by the sagacious A. G. Stephens, anyone 
with promise got a hearing; and from the 1890’s until after the turn of the cen- 
tury, a rich flowering took place. It was not only a New South Wales pheno- 
menon, for with Federation this resurgence became a national force. Prominent 
among the contributors were Victor Daley, Frank Morton, Hugh McCrae, Dame 
Mary Gilmore, John Shaw Neilson, Furnley Maurice, Bernard O’Dowd, the 
Whitmanesque Australian, and Joseph Furfey. It was Joseph Furfey alias Tom 
Collins, who, when submitting his great Such is Life to a publisher, said: “I have 
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just finished writing a full size novel. Temper, democratic; bias, offensively 
Australian.” 

A huge land, a small population, yet, measured by the slide-rule of literary 
standards, Australia has contributed several important writers of our time. The 
novelists of this century are well-known, from Henry Handel Richardson to the 
more recent Christina Stead, Eleanor Dark, Xavier Herbert, Katherine Susannah 
Pritchard, Ernestine Hill, Eric Lowe—and other best-seller authors. But it is 
hardly so with Australian poetry. Christopher Brennan, friend of Mallarmé, and 
the most classical of all Australian men of letters, is completely unknown here. 
A famous figure in Sydney life, he brought the flavor of German and French 
Symbolism to the literary gatherings and to the University, where he was Asso- 
ciate Professor of German and Comparative Literature and Lecturer in Latin and 
French. Though now a legend, in some ways Brennan is undergoing rediscovery 
by Australian critics, and a new edition of his unobtainable works is now being 
prepared by the Commonwealth Literary Fund, a Government agency. 


The critics, for the most part traditional commentators, are best exemplified 
by Nettie and Vance Palmer, researchers in Australian literary history, but fully 
cognizant of what is going on in London, Paris and New York. Other critics 
include vitriolic A. D. Hope of Meanjin Papers, scholarly Harry Green, Librarian 
of Sydney University and the author of a critical study of Chris Brennan; Per- 
cival Serle, bibliographer, now making a complete canvas and critical study of 
Australian literature which rivals the excellent two-volume bibliography and com- 
mentary by Professor E. Morris Miller; and Brian Penton, now editor of the 
Sydney Telegraph, author of The Land-Takers, and a contributor to the frank 
series, ‘““Think—Or Be Damned’ books along with A. J. Marshall. Both are 
trenchant realists of Australian life. 

In the past an author had to leave his country to get a hearing in his own 
country. Now the bookstalls operate like gold mines and almost any kind of book 
will sell. Many publishers have added American writers stationed in Australia to 
their lists and it has been said that Yank troops around the big cities bought up 
complete editions of Australian authors unknown to them. 


There are, however, too few literary magazines. Meanjin Papers, edited 
by Clem Christesen, shares the honors with the somewhat surrealist Angry 
Penguins. Both of them are vigorously native, though Angry Penguins runs 
to occasional sensational material: witness the Ern Malley hoax of last 
year. The circulation of either puts to shame the circulation of our own 
literary magazines. Among the contributors to Angry Penguins is Alister 
Kershaw, whose poem, “Lands in Force,” is a unique example of the metaphysical 
poem related to our times. He is a young and exciting, if not too well-disciplined, 
poet. Muir Holburn, sociological and terse, combines a lyrical medium with 
extravagant ease and is of major importance. Geoffrey Dutton of the RAAF 
follows the metaphysical tradition of Chris Brennan. All three have published 
books and are in their eary 20’s. Elisabeth Lambert, the young Sydney dramatic 
critic, author of many radio verse plays, has published four books. She is coming 
here to lecture on Australian literature. Max Harris, editor of Angry Penguins, 
is the stormy petrel of the Australian scene, fusing and finding his own Kafka and 
Rilke in beautiful Adelaide. Brian Vrepont, music teacher and miner until he 
began to write at the age of fifty, is now one of the most important of the natu- 
ralist poets. 

A recent Australian issue of the American poetry magazine Voices, published 
many of the significant young poets, and established their first American audience. 
The current English Life and Letters Today has devoted a complete issue to a 
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critical estimate of Australian literature and to Henry Lawson in particular. 
Australia now receives recognition for more than its Koala bears, kangaroos and 
its fighting men. 

In Brisbane a little magazine called Barjai is edited by Laurence Collinson 
and Barrie Reed. Both editors are under eighteen and the magazine is given over 
solely to the teen ages, Barjai gets a national hearing and is paternally looked 
after. The somewhat naive Jindyworobak, a yearly anthology, edited b, South 
Australian Rex Ingamells, sponsors an aborigine school of literature, based on a 
desire to return to alchuringa (the heaven of the abo). A wild and scrub nation- 
alism prompts most of the contributors. The Jindyworobak School is significant in 
some way, though an unfortunate use of it was made in the Australia First move- 
ment, later indicted for sedition. Poetry, edited by Flexmore Hudson, also falls 
within the scope of this return to the native. Southerly, put out by the English 
Association of Sydney University, is a scholarly and somewhat pedantic maga- 
zine. Many Yank soldiers have been published in it. The government-sponsored 
Commonwealth Literary Fund soon will issue some forty or fifty fairly well 
chosen classics, including the worsk of Kylie Tennant, Henry Handel Richardson 
and Brennan. And for the first time in Australia a Chair of Contemporary Aus- 
tralian Literature has been founded under the lectureship of Brian Elliot of 
Adelaide University. 

No longer will the Australian need to leave his land, for in the midst of the 
war he has found his native literature, his press, his theme—and his readers. 


Mark Van Doren 
TOO LONG AGO 


Those beautiful, young, breaking eyes: 
Regard them and go on; they are not 
Letting that forth which middle oldness 
Ever again will understand. 


One day when you are in the ground 
They also will have hardened over: 
Their beautiful young fear escaped, 
Their fondness loose in the still world. 


As yours is now, and let it be. 

It cannot answer what they ask. 

It is too everywhere and thin 

For the new soul that seeks an image, 


For the sweet beast that only now 
Wakes out of it: the mother dark 
Too long ago by you forgotten, 
Too far away this latter evening. 
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Byron Vazakas 
POLITICAL ARREST 


Distinct as quietness, their first 
step in the room choked in his 
mind like a poignant melody. 
He had always waited for this, 


The expected end, like the dead 
embryo of a bird beyond the 
windowsill. The crime political, 
like a deliberate goodness, was 


An innocence as conscious as his 
fear. The milk-clotted bottle 
in the corner; the disordered 
bed above the cheap linoleum, 


The sordid bureau, and the inconsequent 
table cluttered the room already 
stuffy from the night-sweat of 
a man. The arranged frown, 


The obvious plain-clothes detail, 
opened another door behind the 
one so carefully secured. Like 
youngsters who travel alleys 


And uneven hours, the fresh smell 
of laundry in the hall deployed 
like the dying beyond the city 
streets. Now the laugh of logic 


Dissolved, and the crystal discord 
of an incident formed its 
arbitrary sense. No longer 
a fly still struggling against 


A windowpane, for him a larger air 
stretched out its permanence. Life 
was the only death, involuntary 
as a cancer that grows into a 
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Will. If this meant death, it would 
be stillness like a monument in 
a posture more acute because 
his own. The time had come to 


Part with more than parting with 
himself. The shock was not 
merely in parting with what 
he wanted, but from what he 


Never knew he wanted until the 
parting came. Now, as he was 
led away, even the chipped 
banister became a comfort and 


A recompense. Back in the room 
the solitary roses on the 
wall widened to another 
morning unclouded by defeat. 


Oliver Lowe 


NOSTALGIA 


Spring evening, gentle over the city, 

Hangs now blue now turquoise curtains slowly 
Darkening the high hills of trees and houses. 
Clouds at day’s end cross the small stage of sky 
Whispering peace to tired returning people: 
And steep streets of eighteenth century houses, 
Weathered in the grey years yet gold as honey, 
Bring in beauty a mood of gradual climax. 
For me the evening lifts, elated, 

To greet your image standing simple there, 
Now distant on the green bank half seen, 

Now nearer, naked in night’s intimacy— 
Appealing and accepting all the world— 

With limbs taut and warm sloping breasts unwilled, 
That point for ever to our sad doomed lives. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Gordon Symes 
PROSPECTS FROM INDIA 


Whatever else results from the basing of a big war effort on India, there is 
one thing which should surely benefit both India and Britain. For the first time in 
imperial history, young men of independent taste and imagination are coming 
to India, by the freakish chance of war, who can see in their own valuable way 
what really is happening in India, and what Indians feel and desire. For the first 
time, a more productive zone may be chartered between the far, unreal poles of 
reactionary administrative and military sahibs on one side, and romancing young 
leftists, flatulent with half-truth, on the other. 

Literature is already beginning to reflect the impact of these unusual visitors. 
We have had notable new work from John Sommerfield and Alun Lewis in recent 
New Writing publications. The death of Alun Lewis in India in March of last 
year was one of the hardest blows English literature has taken in this war, but 
we may at least be grateful for the matured perception of his story “Ward 0-3 
(b)” in Penguin New Writing, for his poem “The Jungle” in New Writing and 
Daylight, and his letter from India to The New Statesman, which communicated 
that heartwarming sense of discovery which comes when new cyes see old things 
which have grown imperceptible to most people through long habituation. Now, 
the realization that several writers and artists have been unloaded fortuitously on 
India is spreading. I know personally of two anthologies in preparation, whose 
contributors will be writers who are or have been stationed in India. 

Because of their services’ background, however, many of these writers will 
be hampered by peculiar handicaps. All troops in India seem to be affected by 
a virulent form of that malaise called “being browned off.” I can hardly remem- 
ber meeting anyone who seemed contented, and ‘Roll on, that boat” lost none of 
its fervour through being the commonest phrase we heard. I don’t know whether 
it is simply the climate, or whether men can feel something of India’s old disease 
of defeatism, which sometimes seems to thicken the air itself like plague. 

Moreover, there is an unbelievable lack of contact between Indians and 
Europeans, particularly servicemen, which is encouraged on both sides. There 
are people who have lived in India for years before the war, who have never 
been inside an Indian house, or seen India dancing, films or art, and who have 
never cared to learn more of the language than is necessary to ask the bearer 
for tea or ice. Soldiers themselves, with very few exceptions, meet no Indians 
except bearers or lower servant castes, the facile tradesman, or timeserving Babu. 
I was always very much aware of my own exceptional privileges in having Indian 
friends of imaginative and independent stamp. 

This means that the tendency is to write of English reactions towards India. 
There hasn’t been very much even of this, owing to censorship, difficulties of time 
and transportation in getting material back to England, and the lethargy imposed 
by the climate and services’ conditions on a writer’s impulse. 

In India itself, the advent of paper rationing virtually eliminated the pos- 
sibilities of being published on the spot. Work must have some propaganda value 
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in order to secure the necessary Government sanction of paper. E. M. R. Lewis, 
a writer who deserves to be better known, was particularly unlucky in having 
a collection of short stories ready for press when the rationing order came into 
effect, and they had to be withdrawn. Periodicals offer scarcely any more facilities. 
Longmans’ of Calcutta have put out two Miscellanies of work by writers of 
different nationalities, chiefly servicemen, which the editor is trying hard to do 
more regularly. New Horizons, launched from Allahabad last August, has strug- 
gled against restrictions to present the same mixed fare, and has included con- 
tributions from T. S. Eliot and Mme. Chiang-Kai-shek. 

But the important thing is that there are writers and artists in India, who 
will, even if not now, have something to say about India. It is true that they 
are being confronted more and more by directly evocative battle conditions in 
Burmese jungles, but impressions of India are bound to linger in sensitive 
imaginations. We can look forward to new levels being filled in between the 
extremes of Kipling and E. M. Forster. 

On the Indian side it is less easy to distinguish trends. Considering the dif- 
ferences in temperament, tradition and language, many Indians are remarkably 
bilingual, though we have to remember that there is such a thing as Babu- 
English as well as Sahib’s Urdu, I found it very stimulating to discuss men like 
Day Lewis, MacNeice and Auden with Indians on an up-to-date level. There are 
writers like Mulk Raj Anand, Ahmed Ali, and Tambimuttu, the editor of Poetry, 
London, who are probably better known to us than they are to Indians. They 
are more than Indian writers of English. As John Lehmann has written of 
Mulk Raj Anand, “‘it is significant that he should take as his world not the feudal 
splendors and feudal mysticism of traditional Indian literature, but the hard and 
suffering lives of his country’s poor.” 

But against all this must be set the dark, ineluctable reality of India’s present 
defeatism, born of her long political frustration. She is sick with the disease of 
“Kuchhfikr nahin” (nothing matters ... ). It has become such an obsession that 
the war itself seems a matter of indifference to many Indians, although there 
was a chance once that the Japanese would enter India. And this malady of the 
spirit seems fatal to any imaginative vigour. 

I could say much about this malady, how it seems to taint the very soil and 
sky of India. One feels it in the fatalism of the peasants whose little crops are 
drowned year after year on the banks of the sacred but erratic Ganges. One 
senses it in the glutinous air, and in the effete exhaustion of parched land, as 
if life really was running down. I think of the Bengali artist I knew, who was 
burnt out and exhausted with the same invisible fever. I remember the short, 
poignant twilight, when trees vibrate with birds and crickets, and dusk brings a 
desperate illusion of beauty that will not come back with the sun. There is an 
unforgettable stillness in the Himalayan foothills when the crack of a branch 
or the scuffle of a dislodged stone is almost unbearable, as if it would explode 
the icy panorama like a mirage. But, below you, the plains seethe, in a blue 
uneasy smoke. You remember again the contrast between India’s natural loveli- 
ness and the maladjustment of her unhappy children. 

Burdened under this ennui, signs of artistic life will not be easy to discern. 
But there are few pointers. It is a fact that interest in the English language is 
declining in spite of the instances I mentioned, and, at the same time, there are 
signs of revival in the native tongues, in Hindi and Urdu novels and poetry. 

All Indian art, literature, painting, dancing, music, serves the most rigid 
traditional forms, however. It is here that I hope that the impact of English 
literature, especially modern English literature, might have something to offer 
an Indian revival. It is important that a writer like M. R. Anand can hold a 
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place in progressive literature, with its emphasis on the individual, and particular- 
ly the lower-class individual, without in any way losing his racial distinction. 
There are other small straws in the wind. The Bengali artist I mentioned could 
show alongside his orthodox style paintings some exciting symbolist ventures 
in color and design. I knew a young and talented Christian girl whose ambition 
was to go to America or Britain and learn something of the technique of theatre 
in order to found an India national theatre, which at the moment does not exist. 

So it is my hope that the dumping of a different sort of Englishman on 
India may be a double blessing. Young English writers can do not only India, 
but literature a service if they can find a way to formalize the mass of bewil- 
dering impressions with which India haunts and goads the imagination. Indians 
can serve both literature and their own cause by absorbing into their dateless 
elegance something of the pugnacious feeling for little individuals, which has 
been the most hopeful ingredient of recent English writing. 


IRISH LETTER 


22 Elgin Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dublin. 
March 20, 1945. 
Dear Norman Macleod: 


During the last five and a half years Ireland has been more than ever an 
island. This is one of the very few sheltered corners left by the war; and you 
may be interested to know how literature has flourished in a totally different 
intellectual climate from the rest of the world. 

In the first place, material conditions have affected Irish writers a good deal. 
British and American markets have been largely closed off, and Irish papers, 
drastically reduced by paper restriction (did you know that the ordinary edi- 
tion of the national dailies consists of only four pages?), have had very little 
space to spare for creative writing. Seumas O’Sullivan’s Dublin Magazine con- 
tinues to appear quarterly, and the Irish Times devotes four columns every Sat- 
urday to book reviews and literary articles, and usually one poem. Early in the 
war a new monthly, The Beli, appeared, edited by Sean O’Faolain, It was 
described originally as “A Magazine of Creative Writing,” but now it devotes a 
lot of its space to documentary articles—usually of a high standard. For example, 
a series of articles entitled “I Did Penal Servitude’’ has just concluded. Short 
stories and poems are still included, and most of the younger Irish writers, with 
some veterans such as Frank O’Connor, have contributed to it. 

Poets have been particularly prolific. A remarkable number of them has come 
from Northern Ireland and Belfast, which is traditionally thought of as hard- 
headed and inarticulate. Among them is W. R. Rodgers, a young Presbyterian 
clergyman, whose work is known to you in America, I think; another is Roy 
McFadden, an accomplished worker though still in his early twenties. All round, 
however, I think that Patrick Kavanagh has increased his stature more than 
anybody else. Kavanagh is a thorough individualist; he writes comparatively little, 
but all his recent work has a mature strength. He has a queer semi-satirical 
streak that is all his own, and he can start off a poem with such a “take it or 


leave it” image as: 
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My soul was an old horse, 
Offered for sale at twenty fairs... 


All Kavanagh’s poems have plenty of backbone. They are very different in that 
from the mere word-spinning that makes up a good deal of the new verse. 

The old lions are still pre-eminent in fiction—notably Frank O’Connor, who 
is surely our best short story writer. No big new reputations have been made, but 
opportunities for publication have been very limited, and we may see more good 
work when the paper situation eases. Mary Lavin, the wife of a Dublin solicitor, 
has laid the foundations of a very solid reputation with two volumes of short 
stories, Tales from Bective Bridge and The Long Ago, which show a remarkable 
sensitivity. It seems that few novels are being written by the younger generation. 

Naturally, the war takes very little direct part in recent Irish writing, and 
perhaps it would seem a little unnatural to the rest of the world on that account. 
Whether there will be a marked division between the thought of our writers and 
of others after the war, because of this huge difference in experience, remains 
to be seen. 

We have a press censorship at present, of course; but Irish authors are far 
more concerned about the literary censorship. We arz in the strange position 
that some of the best works of the greatest Irish writers cannot be read legally 
by the Irish people. James Joyce’s Ulysses is banned; so is Kate O’Brien’s Land 
of Spices, and books by O’Connor and O’Faolain. The Censorship Board is an 
unpaid body, which can only take action when a complaint about a book is re- 
ceived. The Act which established it states that a book must be “‘in its general 
tendency indecent” before it can be banned, but even a few lines often seems 
to serve as sufficient excuse. At present the suggestion is being discussed that a 
single, salaried Censor should be appointed, with an Appeal Board. This is the 
arrangement for films, many of which only get in under Appeal Board stamps. 

Irish publishers have been more active in the last few years, as far as their 
paper allowance let them, but writers are still assured of a much wider market 
if they send their books to English publishers and they will probably desert the 
Irish publishers again when the war is over. 

May I conclude by sending my best wishes for a successful career to the 
Briarcliff Quarterly? 

Yours sincerely, 
W. J. WHITE 
Literary Editor, The Irish Times 


SOUTH AMERICAN LETTER 


Montevideo, March 31, 1945 


I had the pleasure of receiving the most interesting fourth issue of the 
Briarcliff Quarterly. I read it with great enjoyment. In the review Sed of 
Buenos Aires I devoted an article to the third number of the Maryland Quarterly. 
Sed is a review edited by Osvaldo Svanascini with a group of excellent authors. 
The address is: Barcena, 1864, Buenos Aires. In the first issue of the aforesaid 
publication there appeared some of the work of Rafael Alberti—the great Span- 
ish poet now living in Buenos Aires—and the translation of a fragment of 
Ulysses by Joyce, 
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Buenos Aires is in a whirl of literary reviews. Any day now Estrambote will 
appear. It is edited by Bernardo Horach, surrealist poet. 

Also being published in Buenos Aires is the periodical Laurel dedicated 
to poetry. In the fourth issue there was inserted an excellent Spanish translation 
(thanks to Ulises Petit de Murat of Argentina) of T. S. Eliot’s poem Ash 
Wednesday. The address of Laurel is: calle Ingeniero Huergo, 1181 ~(Riso 1°, 
dept. B.) Buenos Aires. 

Uruguay celebrated in March the centenary of the birth of the reformer of 
our educational system, José Pedro Varela, who is rightly called the Horace 
Mann of Uruguay. One of the pleasant happenings of this celebration was the 
publication of Artigas-Washington, the first issue of the bulletin of the Artigas- 
Washington Library, directed by Arthur Gropp. The issue includes an extensive 
study of the personality of Varela by Oscar Julio Maggiolo; a lecture by Joel E. 
Nystrom about “Educacion e Instituciones Educacionales en los Estados Unidos”’; 
a magnificent poem by Roberto Ibanez (a Uruguayan of the present generation) 
entitled “Elegia por los Ahogados que retornan,’ a poem that appears in its 
original version and in the correct translation written in collaboration by Lloyd 
Mallen and Donald Devenish Walsh for the Anthology of Contemporary Latin 
American Poetry edited by Dudley Fitts. Moreover, the first issue of the Artigas- 
Washington bulletin presents in its original version Archibald MacLeish’s poem, 
“De votre bonheur il ne reste que vos photos,” and also the Spanish version 
which I had the pleasure of translating. This week will see the issuance of the 
Spanish edition of the book by Mr. Albert B. Franklin, Ecuador, Portrait of a 
People, in an edition of Claridad of Buenos Aires. We all have hopes that this 
South-American edition will have the same wide circulation and acceptance as the 
one published in the United States. 

Other good books recently published are: Concertio de Amor by the Urugua- 
yan, Esther de Caceres, who practices the social creed of Jacques Maritain. But she 
does not carry any of her scientific or politico-social ideas into her poetry. 

Tomas Enrique Briglia, an Argentinian and director of Cosmorama, published 
his first book of poems, Epoya Minima. 

A good book of short stories: Asfalto, by the Uruguayan, Serafin J. Garcia. 
As its title already indicates, these are stories of the city. In Buenos Aires the 
great city was also the inspiration for an excellent book of the narrative type: 
Mal de Ciudad, a novel by Isodoro Sagues. 

In Rio de Janeiro appeared the eighth issue of the fine review Lanterna 
Verde, which is published by the ‘Sociedad Felipe d’Oliviera.”” Who was Felipe 
d’Oliviera? One of the greatest Brazilian poets, born in Rio Grande do Sul in 
1890 and killed in France in 1933 in an automobile accident. He left several 
admirable poetic works. One of his best books is called Lanterna Verde. 

Recently there was published in Buenos Aires the 32nd issue of the Correo 
Literario, a bi-weekly publication of high quality and great popularity in South 
America. The address is: Avenida de Mayo 822 (1°), Buenos Aires. 

The best book of Juana de Ibarbourou, Chico-Carlo, is a delightful work 
recording the memories of childhood with sensitivity, full of charming poetry in 


prose. 
—GASTON FIGUEIRA 


COLOMBIAN EMBASSY 


Embajada de Colombia 
Washington 
Marzo 6 de 1945 
Seftor Don 
Norman Macleod 
Briarcliff Junior College 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Estimado Senor: 

Me refiero a su atenta carta de fecha 1° de los corrientes. 

Estoy seguro de que la iniciativa de Briarcliff Quarterly recibira una acogida 
cordial en los centros literarios colombianos y ser4 valiosa contribucién para 
promover el intercambio intelectual y la solidaridad entre nuestros dos paises. 

Por su digno conducto presento al Cuerpo de Redaccién del Briarcliff 
Quarterly mis congratulaciones y cordiales votos por su éxito en esta nueva etapa 
de sus labores. 

Soy de usted muy atento y seguro servidor, 

GuILLERMO NANNETTI 
Consejero Cultural 


A NOTE ON PUBLISHING 


Looking at the matter quite objectively I am convinced that the role of the 
non-commercial publisher is going to become more and more necessary to the 
well-being of our culture in the years to come. The plight of the creative writer 
with high artistic ideals has been getting progressively worse and the trend will 
not be reversed by any foreseeable action on the part of the commercial publishers. 
They are in the game for the money that is in it and they make no bones about 
it. A man like Bennett Cerf does not even blush when he drops from the Modern 
Library a book like Stendhal’s Charterhouse of Parma, one of the greatest novels 
ever written, because it will not sell as well as such trash as Rebecca, with which 
he replaces it. 


Recently some big mergers have taken place in the publishing world, de- 
signed to place the reprint field on a really mass production basis after the war. 
James T. Farrell calls this the “trustification’’ of publishing. These combines 
will have back of them enormous capital to exploit new mass markets. They are 
thinking in terms of editions of a million copies—and more! This means just 
one thing—bad books! You do not raise public taste overnight and the only way 
cheap books can be sold in such volume is by appealing to the lowest common 
denominator of taste. Consider the example of Pocket Books. They tried to mix 
in a few good books with the junk but it didn’t pay off so now they are issuing 
more rubbish than anything else—detective thrillers and the like. 


This trend can only produce a greater separation than already exists between 
ixass literary culture, with its Hollywood twin, and “highbrow” literary culture. 
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This is a bad thing, but it can’t be helped. A gigantic snowball is rolling down 
the hill and nothing can stop it. Writers without deep conviction of genius and 
desire for the real thing in literature will succumb easily to the big money tempta- 
tion. They will live off the fat and be forgotten ten years after their deaths. 

A little band of the pure in mind will keep up the standards of serious 
writing and write the books that will be the literature of our time. Occasionally 
a good writer will also be popular, but this phenomenon will become increasingly 
rare as the gulf between highbrow and lowbrow widens. 

It will be the role—and I do not hesistate to call it a consecrated one—of 
educators, serious critics, editors of little magazines and non-commercial pub- 
lishers to keep the corpus of serious readers large enough and active enough so 
that serious writers will not become totally discouraged about life in our so- 
called “civilization.”’ 

—James LAUGHLIN 


BOOKS 


John W. Fatula 
TWO WAR NOVELS 


Behold Trouble. By Granville Hicks. New York: Macmillan. $2.75. 
Apartment in Athens. By Glenway Wescott. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50. 


One of the more interesting characteristics of present war novels is the fre- 
quency with which the stories are centered in the lives of civilian, rather than 
military, characters. In part, no doubt, the all-inclusiveness of the present world 
conflict is responsible for this. Also, the great novels dealing with military life 
in World War I are still, for practical purposes, contemporary; and if modern 
writers were being motivated by nothing more than a search for new themes, they 
would inevitably turn to life in the back-waters and along the distant fringes of 
war—phases not very extensively treated by the war writers of the last two 
decades. 

Two novelists who have chosen to deal (on an artistic rather than on the 
journalistic level of most war literature written to date) with aspects of civilian 
life under war conditions are Mr. Granville Hicks and Glenway Wescott. In 
Behold Trouble, Mr. Hicks gives us a vivid account of the violence attendant 
upon the refusal of one irrational idealist to submit to the necessarily arbitrary 
compulsiveness of a democracy at war. Mr. Wescott’s Apartment in Athens is 
a sensitive, highly literary study of degradation and disaster, and the eventual 
spiritual triumph of an ordinary Greek family under the German occupation of 


Athens. 
It is interesting to note that both these authors have confined their studies 
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to elemental relationships among the common people under the stress and brutality 
of war and have largely ignored the intellectual connotations of the conflict. 
In a sense, Mr. Hicks uses the war merely as a pretext for an objectively pre- 
sented account of what might be termed a wartime lynching. One would seek in 
vain for explicit ‘social’ significance or doctrinaire didacticism in his novel. He 
does give us a very vivid and disturbing glimpse into the state of mind of a group 
of representative American citizens, but his work is a detached study and com- 
mentary upon essential human nature rather than an examination and judgment 
of human institutions, and social good and evil. Mr. Wescott’s novel, too, is a 
study of basic human qualities rather than of ideas, with brutality (with con- 
notations, of course, that it is the product of a special culture) on one side and 
dignity, nobility, and patience (implying a culture with a different set of values) 
on the other. 

Another rather surprising thing about these two novels (and this is espe- 
cially true of Apartment in Athens), in the light of the experience of the last 
war, is that they are of such high quality even though the war is still going 
on. But one need not, I think, go very far in search of explanations. The first and 
most obvious reason is the fact that the characters and settings of these two 
books are the familiar, everyday stuff of ordinary living. And whatever else a 
writer may need, he does not have to experience and comprehend war to write 
effectively about that. Secondly, man-made catastrophe and the resultant human 
misery are not strange or new to the present world. There has been ample oppor- 
tunity in even the lifetimes of our younger writers to learn their meaning and 
to observe human behavior in their presence. The past fifteen or twenty years are 
primarily a chronicle of huge disaster—economic, social, political, moral—in 
which common men have been caught up and made to suffer. The war is, of 
course, just the most recent and greatest in the long series. And finally there is 
the recency of the first world war which necessarily gives the writers of today— 
some, of course, are experiencing their second or even third war—a far better 
understanding of the nature of war itself, and makes intellectual and artistic orienta- 
tion to it much easier and much more rapid than was possible in the early twen- 
ties, and before. To Mr. Hicks, for example, war cannot be a strange and new 
phenomenon; and it should not be surprising to find him appraising and receiving 
it artistically (at Jeast) unperturbed and setting it aside to serve as the context 
rather than the theme of his wartime novel. Similarly, Mr. Wescott can ef- 
fectively pierce the confusing haze of warfare and focus accurately on one minute, 
seemingly insignificant incident in all of war’s vast comfpicxity, and undisturbed 
by the din and confusion about him create a valid, convincing, masterly piece 
of war fiction even though he himself has not experienced war at first hand. 
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FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


We are proud to have so 
many Briarcliff families stop 
with us at the Ritz in New 
York. If you haven't yet 
enjoyed the services of 
this fine hotel, be . 
sure to try it on 
your next visit 
here. Write to 
JAMES O. STACK, 


Books ‘n Things 


H. E. BRIGGS 
73 - 4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 3 


FEATURES 
CONTEMPORARY 


Vice President, for 6 poetry 
reservations. ame 
SaaS ® criticism 

® art 
® fiction 
t 


“little mags” 


CURRENT AND 
OUT-OF-PRINT — 


Write or Visit Us 


Madison Avenue at 46th St., New York We Buy and Sell GR. 5-8746 
RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


NEW SAXON PAMPHLETS 


edited by JOHN ATKINS 
Kev-Anna, Aylesbury Rd., Princes Risborough, Bucks, England 


This series of literary pamphlets aims, firstly, at printing stories, poems, dramatic 
works and criticism which are of a high literary order. The editor believes 
strongly in the value and importance of national, regional, and tribal cultures, 
and contributions by English writers are required to be in the English tradition, 
not copies of foreign models. But equally he prints work by writers of other 
nationalities provided they appear to be representative of their culture. These 
numbers have appeared: 
No. 1: Work by Reginald Moore, Jack Aistrop, Elizabeth Berridge, 
Patric Dickson, John Atkins. 
No. 2: Work by Ross Nichols, John Bate, L. J. Daventry, Bruce Bain, 
Donald Cowie, Ranjee G. Shahani. 
No. 3: Work by George Orwell, Malcolm Elwin, John Singer, Earle 
Binney, Rachel Hawey, Gordon Jeffery. 


These are in preparation— 
No. 4: Work by Tom Harrisson, John Atkins, Brian Allwood, Margaret 


Crosland. 
No. 4: Work by Norman Swallow, Donald Swanson, Hugo Manning, 


Diana Gardner. 
Copies obtainable from the editor — 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.50, and pro rata. 
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Harper Books for provocative reading 
FREEDOM’S PEOPLE 


How We Qualify for a Democratic Society 


By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
Author of “Courage for Crisis,’ etc. 


This is a book of personal encounters and experiences selected to show how 
more attention to daily habits and behavior can help to fit people better for 
a free society. The author’s rare gift for vivid and sympathetic narrative 
helps the reader understand what is truly democratic personal conduct. 


“Tt is really a superb piece of psychological and philosophical analysis of 
the human prerequisites for a free society. . . . A creative and original 
democratic weapon which can be understood by anyone who can read.’’— 
Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, Temple Israel, Boston. 


‘ 


‘.. . has the rare quality of revealing in contemporary life what even the 
keen observer ignores. It is as though a master artist had added in detail 
and in subtle tones the inner meaning which less sensitive minds have failed 
to see.’—Robert L. Sutherland, Director, The Hogg Foundation. $2.00 


APPROACHES TO NATIONAL UNITY 


Proceedings of the Fifth Symposium on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
Edited by 
LYMAN BRYSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, President, Jewish Theological 
Seminary; R. M. MACIVER, Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 


This now well-established national symposium has for its present theme the 
ways in which religion, philosophy and science can contribute to a unity of 
spirit in our national life. Widely divergent points of view expressed by 
over sixty prominent scholars make this book a comprehensive examination 
of the many practical and intellectual problems obstructing the path to 
national unity. $5.00 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Its Tasks and Opportunities 


by 
BRAND BLANSHARD, Swarthmore College, CURT J. DUCASSE, Brown 
University; CHARLES W. HENDEL, Yale University; ARTHUR E. 
MURPHY, University of Illinois; MAX C. OTTO, University of Wisconsin. 


This book constitutes the report of a Commission on the Function of Phi- 
losophy in Liberal Education, organized by the American Philosophical 
Association, to study the status and potentialities of philosophical instruc- 
tion in this country. Everyone anxious to see the teachings of philosophy 
restored to a place of rightful importance in the college curriculum will 
find this an indispensable document. It considers the contemporary situa- 
tion, the task of philosophy and the future teaching of philosophy in terms 
of specific measures that can be taken. No book has ever so fully and clearly 
affirmed the value of philosophical instruction in the college curriculum. 


$3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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NOTES 


FREDERIC TAUBES is an American artist now living in New York City. 
VIVIENNE KOCH teaches at Columbia University. She is doing a book in 
literary criticism which will appear shortly. RALSTON CRAWFORD recently 
had another one-man show (at the Caresse Crosby Galleries in Washington). 
AMEDEE OZENFANT was born St. Quentin, France, 1886; came to the United 
States in 1938; lives in New York. PAUL EATON REEVE is a talented young 
American poet who has not as yet published a volume. WALLACE STEVENS 
is too well known to need an introduction here. Sonnet: Regicide by CARL 
BODE (of U.S. Army) is his first published poem. J. F. HENDRY (Scottish 
poet), who organized the Apocalyptic group of writers in England, recently 
published through William Maclellan a book of stories of Yugoslavia entitled 
The Blackbird of Ospo. D. S. SAVAGE and HERBERT READ are influential 
British critics and poets; the latter’s A World Within a War is discussed in this 
issue of the Briarcliff Quarterly. ROY McFADDEN is one of the better Irish 
poets. CRIEFF WILLIAMSON when last heard from was in Belgium with the 
British Intelligence. WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS will publish his long 
Paterson poem through New Directions this fall. PETER WELLS is a young 
British writer. JAMES T. FARRELL is best known as the author of Studs 
Lonigan. HARRY ROSKOLENKO, just returned from Australia, is American 
representative of Angry Penguins. O. LOUIS GUGLIELMI, American Surrealist 
painter, was born in Milan, Italy, 1906; now in the U.S. Army, ordinarily lives 
in Brooklyn. ADOLF DEHN is a well known American artist who often achieves 
very fine satiric effects. MARK VAN DOREN teaches at Columbia University ; 
poet, critic and anthologist. BYRON VAZAKAS is a talented young American 
poet who began publishing a little over a year ago. OLIVER LOWE’s poem 
was sent us by Crieff Williamson from Belgium. GORDON SYMES (of the 
British Army) recently arrived in this country after a long sojourn in India. 
W. J. WHITE is the literary editor of The Irish Times (Dublin). GASTON 
FIGUEIRA is our South American correspondent; lives in Montevideo. GUIL- 
LERMO NANNETTI is Cultural Attache at Colombian Embassy in Washing- 
ton. JAMES LAUGHLIN publishes the New Directions books. JOHN W. FA- 
TULA, of the English Department at Briarcliff Junior College, is teaching this 


summer at Lehigh University. 
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THE HARVARD WAKE 


presents 


its 


JUNE ISSUE 


featuring 


THE WINNING POEMS of the Harvard International 
Club's POETRY CONTEST 


Plus verse by Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, Jose 
Garcia Villa, 


And Prose by William March, F. O. Mathiesen, and 
Harvard Undergraduates. 


Published Quarterly 


Now on sale at Brentano's in New York and Washington. 


The Harvard WAKE, P.O. Box No. 41, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


$1.00 one 
For the enclosed $1.75 please enter my subscription for two years of WAKE 


